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Introduction 


While writing the story of my father’s life, I could hear his voice dictating to me, 
chapter after chapter. Although my father had died nine years before I began 
writing the book, nonetheless, I was able to put down accurately on paper 
everything he had told me that had occurred during his life. He was a Polish 
patriot who renounced his country, which had betrayed him and his people. 

Jews had lived in Poland for nearly one thousand years and helped shape its 
culture and industry. Observant Jews lived in villages and towns alongside Jews 
who were distanced from religion along with Christians who did not consider 
the Jews any different from themselves. Among the Polish Jews were 
industrialists, doctors, lawyers, bankers, intellectuals and artists. My father’s 
family was well endowed with professionals. His father, my grandfather, was a 
distinguished lawyer who worked for the Ministry of Finance. His aunt was an 
enthusiastic communist who moved to Russia and never returned. His uncle, his 
father’s brother, was a general in the Narodnyj Komissariat Vnutriennich Diel 

(NKVD) . His uncles were dentists in Warsaw and his great-grandfather was the 
well-known author Abraham Shalom Friedberg. His grandmother’s brother, 
Juliusz Wolfsohn, was a famous composer and musician, while his aunt Isabella 
Grinevskaia was a playwright. His uncle Moshe Wolowelski was a wealthy real- 
estate mogul, his cousin was a surgeon, and my father was a dentist. 

The war destroyed his world, interrupted his dreams and forced him to deal 
with new realities. 

His loyalty and love for the old Poland that he knew so well slowly began to 
fade when he discovered that his nationalism was based on misconceptions 
about his Polish “brethren.” The Nazi occupation gave his Polish neighbors a 
golden opportunity to get rid of the “Dirty Jew” and enabled them to take their 
property. Many willingly collaborated with the Nazis during the war, and there 
were even those who killed many survivors after the war. 

Although he unwillingly renounced his old homeland, nevertheless, he loved its 
culture and lived as a Pole in his new country until his death at age ninety-three. 
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September 1,1939 

The first of September, 1939 will always be etched in my mind as the day my 
life changed. I was a young doctor of twenty-seven who three years earlier had 
begun an internship at the dental clinic of a relative, Dr. Leon Buhanik of 
Miedzyrzec Podlaski, which is approximately seventy kilometers from Brest- 
Litovsk, a city near the Russian-Polish border. For the past few weeks, we had 
been hearing reports on the radio about an imminent German attack. Although 
the reports were full of assumptions and estimations that contained very little 
factual basis, everyone was convinced that eventually the Germans would attack 
Poland. The only question left to us was when and whether the Russians would 
join the German attack. 

Letters still arrived from my home, although irregularly from my cousin and 
best friend, Adam Wolowelski, a medical doctor who had completed his studies 
in Modena, Italy around the same time that I completed my studies in Warsaw, 
after which he specialized in surgery at the general hospital at Brest-Litovsk. 
Adam was a tall, red-haired fellow, unkempt, in a gentlemanly fashion, sarcastic 
and spoke Russian fluently because of his Russian origin. In the 1920s, at the 
start of the Bolshevik Revolution triumph, which attempted to eliminate the rich 
upper class, his father, Moshe Wolowelski, a wealthy businessman, fled from the 
Communists to Poland. 

Upon his arrival in Warsaw, he invested his money in real estate and brought 
along with him his eight-year-old son Adam, who had recently lost his mother. 
In Warsaw, Moshe met my beautiful and single aunt Cesia. They eventually got 
married and together had a child named Jerzy who was now, in 1939, seven 
years old. 

I was in constant contact with Adam Wolowelski with whom I had much in 
common. Not only were we the same age, both doctors, single and cousins, we 
were extremely close friends. During my years of study at secondary school and 



then at the university in Warsaw, I lived at his home and we shared a room. 
Now, although we worked in separate clinics seventy kilometers from each 
other near the Russian border, nevertheless, we managed to get together often 
and spend time together. 

Sometimes twice a week, I would arrive at the centre of the city of Brest- 
Litovsk and would spend time with young co-eds whom I met at dance clubs or 
through the volunteer associations of the various hospitals. These associations 
were particularly ripe places to meet young girls, for, as the reports of imminent 
war spread, the girls lined up and volunteered to study accelerated nursing 
courses. They were told that the military and civilian services were interested in 
them and would recmit them for immediate service. 



Dr. Adam Wolowelski wrote on the back of a photo dedicated to his cousin Lila: with the 
cylinder and a "eye" to the war I am ready..." and signed "Adek". Warsaw 16 September 

1931. 


In the very early morning on September 1, 1939, the city of Warsaw was 





bombed by hundreds of German aircraft that arrived in massive waves. Over 
the radio airwaves, we could hear the loud shrill voice of Adolf Hitler promising 
that no house in Warsaw would remain intact. “We will eradicate Warsaw to its 
foundation,” he screeched and so Jewish and Christian families alike lost their 
homes and all their life’s possessions were buried under rubble. Entire buildings 
collapsed, streets disappeared, and districts were obliterated when the waves of 
German planes relentlessly dropped tons of bombs on this great city. Within 
moments, luxurious gardens were transformed into craters filled with muddy 
water containing carcasses of swans and crushed fish. An unbearable stench of 
charred corpses hovered in the air and bursts of fire and smoke could be seen 
everywhere. Ambulance sirens were frequently heard but after a while, they also 
abated. 

The lucky ones who were not injured were seen leaving the city in endless 
convoys mostly on foot pulling carriages laden with packages, all travelling in an 
eastward direction. Even those who were fortunate to begin the journey by car 
eventually had to abandon that plan because of lack of fuel and damaged roads. 



German aircrafts attack Warsaw in 1939 


The plane attacks occurred mainly at night and as a consequence, the city was 
lit by the incendiaries that ignited buildings, districts and avenues of beautiful 
old trees. Bridges that spanned the Vistula rose into the air and collapsed 
beneath themselves. A feeling of Armageddon and the end of life prevailed. 
There was no way of defending ourselves against the relentless German planes 
that operated without pause, bombing Warsaw and raining down destruction 
and death, which allowed their ground forces to advance and conquer the 
submissive city. The mayor of Warsaw, Jozef Stasinski, was helpless and 
confused. Once, he broadcast over the airwaves and urged the citizens of 
Warsaw to leave the city and be spared; while another time he urged his citizens 
to remain and not betray their torn and bleeding homeland. Shortly thereafter, 
the electricity was interrupted and absolute chaos reigned. 



All of these descriptions I heard from my wife-to-be ’’the lucky and fortuitous 

one.” The entire apartment house where she and her family lived on Ulica 
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Chlodna in the centre of Warsaw was totally destroyed, but the family fled the 
building as soon as they heard planes overhead; thus, they were saved. After 
seeing the building go up in flames and collapse in front of their eyes, they 
decided to leave their beloved city, where their grandfather Maks was born and 
relocate to the city of Kobryn, which is east of Brest-Litovsk, two hundred fifty 
kilometers from Warsaw. They spent their first period of time there with 
relatives whom they met when they stole across the Russian border by crossing 

the Bug River that separates Russia from Poland, but I will return later to the 
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story of the rescue of my future wife, whom I met in a Russian Gulag in 
Novosibirsk, where I was exiled along with many other Poles, Christians and 
Jews alike by the end of 1939. 



Warsaw after heavy bombing attacks 


During the subsequent days, I witnessed chaos that resulted as hundreds of 
thousands of frightened people were fleeing the border area towards villages and 




forests in the east, escaping to Russia. I decided to escape from Mi^dzyrzec to 
Brest-Litovsk and see what the people were doing. After talking to Dr. Buahnik 
and his wife, who were both anxious but hopeful that no harm would befall 
them if they remained. I decided to make my move. I walked out of their house 
and found an abandoned motorcycle that was lying on the side of the road 
without fuel. A short distance away on the opposite side of the road there was 
an overturned truck. Approaching the truck, I noticed that there was fuel in the 
tank. With the aid of water hoses that I tore from the engine, I siphoned off the 
fuel and transferred it to the motorcycle, which immediately started and headed 
to my destination, all the while passing hordes of people escaping imminent 
death. Arriving at Brest-Litovsk, I raced through the deserted streets towards 
the hospital. At one point, the bridge was closed to traffic and I could not 
continue. 

The officials were aware of the masses that were on their way and so there was 
great tension in the air close to the hospital, as air raid sirens sounded from time 
to time, warning of aerial attacks. The hospital was nearly empty as everyone 
was waiting for the victims of the attacks. The city was on high alert and ready 
for the worst. We knew that it was a matter of hours before the enemy arrived 
and meanwhile, on the diplomatic front, negotiations were taking place between 
Russia and Germany to divide Poland, thereby preventing a confrontation. 
Stalin wanted to avoid war with Hitler. Nevertheless, Stalin had a strong wish 
for the fertile territories of his nearby neighbors; his (traditional) enemies to the 
west. 

At the hospital, I found Adam in a very depressed mood, as he had not 
received any letters or any information from his parents. Fleeing Jews who were 
arriving were reporting that the city of Warsaw was destroyed and that the 
Germans were kidnapping Jews, sending them to forced labor areas and forcing 
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them to wear white armbands with a symbol identifying them as Jews. They 
also told of how the Germans were humiliating and degrading Jews on the 
streets while some of the local Poles volunteered and helped with hunting and 
turning their neighbors over to the Germans. 

Everyone was looking to escape, but it was too late, as the borders were 


virtually closed. Those approaching from the Polish side found themselves in 
the Russian line of fire that shot at anyone approaching the border; while, on 
the other side, the patrolling Germans shot at anyone attempting to cross their 
border. All of these rumors were highly distressing and I was terrified 
hearing them. Although my immediate family lived in Wloszczowa, which was 
three hundred kilometers south of Warsaw, nevertheless, I had aunts, uncles, 
cousins and other relatives living in Warsaw. 




Polish Jews and Christians are leaving their towns and villages running to the east. 


At Brest-Litovsk hospital, Adam and I sat together for a few hours 
encouraging one another, when we finally went out to the street to smoke, the 
street was empty, with only civil service patrols occasionally passing by the 
entrance to the hospital. After we went inside and separated with a 
long embrace, we knew that in all likelihood we would not see each other again. 
We also believed that the war would continue for a long time and that we would 
have to care for ourselves, but we agreed that at every opportunity we would 
send messages to each other. 

On the seventh of September, the Germans began bombing Mi^dzyrzec and 
Brest-Litovsks. The aircraft dropped bombs day and night that shook the earth 
and caused buildings to collapse. Gaping craters appeared in the main roads and 
travel was becoming difficult. Since I had a Polish passport and some money, I 
decided to go back to see what had occurred on the other side of the border, as 
the German ground troops had not yet arrived. I returned to Mi^dzyrzec to the 


clinic of my relative and saw that the building was empty and the clinic was in 
mins. Everything was turned upside down. All the equipment that Dr. Buhanik 
was so proud of, such as hand tools and the X-ray machines, chairs, medication 
and syringes, were gone, torn from the wall, all taken away during the heavy 
bombing of the city, even Leon Buhanik and his wife were also gone. 



Corpses are laying in the streets after German air raid 
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My Older “Brother” Adas 

After all these events, I reached the conclusion that I had to leave the area and 
head deep into Russia. I decided to meet my cousin Adam once again, and try to 
convince him to run away with me deeper into Russia, perhaps to Moscow 
where I had an uncle. Since Adam knew Russian fluently, we could be of 
assistance to each other. Traffic was very light and most vehicles on the road 
were large ones, but a passing truck stopped and picked me up. The trip was 
delayed several times by the Polish police who were still patrolling the area, 
apparently on their own, since law and order were no longer in effect. They set 
up roadblocks, warned people not to get close to the Russian border, and 
demanded identification papers to cross the border that was open, on and off. I 
identified myself as a doctor working at the hospital in Brest and after checking 
my papers, they said that I was to be recruited for military service immediately 

and that I must travel to the city of Rovno. 



Lithuanian and Ukraine Jews are leaving their homes; they were forced by the Russians. 





As a result, I travelled the last few kilometers on an old bike that I found 
abandoned in the street. Panting breathlessly and red-faced from the exertion, I 
arrived at the hospital and climbed to the second floor, where the doctors’ room 
was located. Much to my disappointment, Adam was not there. I calmed down 
when one of the nurses assured me that he was in the evaluation room. Indeed, 
after a short while he came into the doctors’ room and was surprised to see me. 
“What happened? What brings you here?” He said. “I’m glad to see you but also 
surprised.” 

After that, we sat for a long time while I told him that I had nowhere to go, 
that the clinic I worked at was destroyed, that the room that I lived in near my 
relatives was destroyed and ransacked and that the Russians were sniping on one 
side and on the other side the Germans were advancing. After a long period of 
calm and confusion, a nurse suddenly appeared and called Adam into the 
operating room. Adam embraced me, and in his typical sarcastic fashion he said, 
“Davidek, flee from here and remain in contact. I am not leaving this place. You 
will always know where to find me.” He winked at me and disappeared. 

I gathered all my mental strength and went outside where everything had been 
destroyed and explosions could still be heard from time to time. It was then that 
I suddenly noticed a civilian vehicle travelling towards the east, transporting 
merchandise. I signaled for him to stop. He just passed me by, but I did notice 
the driver looking back at me and after a few hundred meters, he changed his 
mind and stopped. I ran towards the car and climbed into the empty front seat. 
He asked me where I was heading, and in my limited Russian I told him that I 
did not know but that I wanted to go as far east as possible. He told me that he 

was heading to Riga 6 and although that was not exactly where I wanted to go, I 
stayed in the car. 

After travelling some ten kilometers through winding roads that crossed dense 
forests, we came upon small groups of women, children and old people who 
looked Jewish walking very slowly. They appeared terrified and were dragging 
heavy bags or trolleys with suitcases on them. They eventually merged into a 
long endless convoy and at that point, I asked the driver to stop and drop me 


off. I got out of the car and started walking alongside the people. 

Ahead of me in the convoy, I noticed a young man, with very handsome facial 
features, walking. He seemed about my age, perhaps a few years older. However, 
he walked bent over and I noticed tremendous sadness on his face. After 
passing each other several times, I stuck my hand out and introduced myself. He 
nodded his head and blurted out, “Adas, Adas Hofflat.” I did not ask him where 
he was from or anything about him, but decided that I would adopt him as my 
older brother. While walking alongside of him, I looked at him from time to 
time, and saw that he occasionally turned his head to look at me with a satisfied 
look in his eyes and I felt that a connection had been made. 


The next few days were very difficult; food and shelter were scarce. 
Occasionally, the group stopped near a village where the locals offered us 
something from what they had, mainly blankets that they used to cover their 
cows, which we used to protect ourselves against the chill of the night. We 
would snuggle under them on the outskirts of the forest where we would find 
refuge from the wind and rain that we occasionally ran up against. 

It had been a while since we heard the rumble of shelling; thus, we understood 
that we had travelled quite a long distance. We also hardly saw any military 
vehicles, because of the way we chose to travel, mainly through the forests and 
mral dirt roads. 




Refugees are being transported away to Novosibirsk. 


During one of our many rest stops, as Adas and I were sitting isolated from the 
rest of the group, which was slowly diminishing due to exhaustion, Adas began 
opening up to me. He told me that he had worked as an electrical engineer for 
the Polish electric company and that he lived with his wife and two young 
daughters in a ground floor apartment in a small house in the outskirts of 
Warsaw. He was sent by the electric company to the Russian border to repair a 
large transformer that had failed. He had been stuck on the Russian side of the 
border trying to return to Warsaw, since, just as he was about to cross the Boog 
River, the shelling began and the bridge collapsed and he could not cross back 
into Poland. 

As we plodded along, the Russians began driving back every Polish citizen who 
approached the border. Rumors abounded that the Germans were advancing 


from Warsaw towards the Russian border while their planes were constantly 
bombing the area. With the lack of any option, we pushed eastward and as we 
did, Adas told me that he feared most for the welfare of his wife and two young 
daughters, as well as for his sick mother who was alone in an apartment not far 
from his home. He also feared for his pregnant sister whose husband had 
abandoned her. “What will be with them? When will we be able to return?” he 
asked over and over again, for he was so desperate and in great need of 
emotional support. 

Once, while talking and showing our concern one for another, I told Adam 
about my family, my parents, my uncle and aunts, my younger brother Izio, and 
my sister Lila, who was two years younger than I was. I also told him about my 
life in Warsaw with my Uncle Moshe Wolowelski, father of Adam, who 
remained in Brest-Litovsk. I told him all about my grandmother, Paulina 
Wolfsohn, who arrived from Vienna after she was widowed and lived in my 
father’s house in the city of Wloszczowa, where he worked for the Polish 
Ministry of Finance as head of the income tax department. I told him about my 
uncle, my father’s brother, who was a general in the Russian NKVD and 
presently lived in Moscow, and about my father’s sister Luba, a dentist who 
lived in Lodz. He also learned about my uncle Ilia, a wealthy well-known dentist 
in Warsaw who had two daughters, Stefania and Mila. I also told him about my 
beloved Polish Irena whom I left behind in Wloszczowa with a promise that I 
would return; thus, we fell asleep, slept sitting next to each other, and huddled in 
a heavy and smelly wool blanket in the eerie silence of the dark forest where in 
the background the wailing sobs of the wind could be heard. 

At dawn, we woke up to the sounds of shouting in Russian and saw hundreds 
of armed soldiers surrounding us on all sides. The people who were scattered 
across the clearing in the forest assembled quickly at the sight of armed soldiers. 
The cry of women and children was heard from all sides, while the men, with 
fear in their eyes, raised their hands as if awaiting execution. 

The unit commander got out of his field vehicle, climbed on its hood, and 
stood as high as possible so that we all could see him. In Russian, peppered with 
Polish words, he told us not to fear for our lives; his mission was to transfer all 



the families to another province, as far away as possible from the combat zone 
where we would be temporarily housed until we could return to our homeland. 
We organized ourselves into one long line to be registered and to be placed on 
trucks that had recently arrived. 

When it was our turn, Adas told the officer that we were brothers and, 
therefore, not to separate us. We were placed on the same truck as brothers with 
a common tragedy, on a trip that we had no idea to where it would lead. 

The trip on the truck was a difficult one, as it was a military truck that was 
normally used to transport troops to the front. We sat on wooden benches and 
bounced all over because we rode on unpaved roads and we had to endure the 
crying women and children, along with the sighs from the adults. Although we 
had no idea what our fate would be, we were not scared. We were not afraid of 
the soldiers as they called us “comaradi” and smiled at us from time to time. 
Although armed and on military duty, they looked like young blond teenagers 
who until recently had worked in the fields of their parents or were college 
students. 

After several hours of driving, the truck stopped and two soldiers, who were 
sitting in the front seats near the door, jumped out and opened the back doors 
on hinges that creaked so that the noise made us all jump. They lent us a hand 
and helped women and the elderly to get down from the tmck. 
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I 



Loaded in merchandise train wagons and sent to Siberia 


I looked around and saw that the wooded area was no longer there; instead, we 
saw a large area with a group of small rural houses and behind them on the 
horizon a relatively large city was visible. I assumed that our travel time had 
been about six hours, and it did not seem to me that we had travelled more than 
three hundred kilometers; in other words, we were still in the vicinity of 
Ukraine, probably close to the city of Sarny. Close to us, there were several large 
buildings that looked like warehouses. We were picked up by the guards and 
shown the way to walk to the city that we had seen and before beginning the 
journey, we were given the opportunity to take care of our personal needs; even 
the women squatted to do their needs, but there was no privacy nor was there 
mnning water to wash our hands or face. 

We walked for a long time in silence, everyone consumed by their own 
thoughts. What troubled me most was the fact that I was distanced from my 
family and from my cousin and best friend Adam. My family knew nothing 
about me and I knew nothing about them; communication was impossible. 

On the outskirts of the city, which we now realized was Rovno, there was a 


plain tin sign in Cyrillic writing, which I could not understand. However, there 
were Russian speakers in our group and they could read what was written and 
the sign indicated that we were at a concrete building with a flat roof that was a 
warehouse used to store goods prior to their being loaded onto trains. Although 
no train station was visible, there were railroad tracks nearby. 

They brought us into the building without pushing or shouting, in a relatively 
orderly fashion and without the bustle of soldiers and we each chose a spot. The 
building was already home to several hundred people who had come on earlier 
transports. No one seemed to know what was happening, although rumors 
abounded that we were going to be transported to labor camps. We could not 
imagine that we were about to take the longest journey of our lives. 

Towards evening, we were given food and hot drinks. Each one of us received 
a quarter of black bread and an aluminum cup that contained steaming hot 
potato soup with which I burned my mouth by trying to sip it too fast. Then 
Adas and I settled in a corner and tried to sleep a bit. Adas appeared shattered 
as his face was red from lack of sleep and from worry; nevertheless, he remained 
silent. His silence was troublesome and his eyes told it all. My mind was also 
filled with thoughts, but I managed to suppress them. I tried to think of every 
possibility that could improve my situation in those most difficult times, as well 
as the situation of entire populations suffering the ravages of war. The motto 
that would accompany me along the whole way would be “At least we’re alive; 
things could have been different.” 

All through the night we heard many trains passing close to a nearby building 
but not one stopped. 

Early the next morning, there was a great commotion outside the building that 
woke us up. We tried to prepare ourselves for what was to come as soldiers 
entered with tin cans that they distributed according to the size of the family 
portion. They then lined us up and every group of ten was ordered out. Group 
by group, we were put onto freight carriages, which were harnessed along the 
tracks. The line of train carriages was so long that we could not see the end. 
Thirty people were placed into each carriage, which became crowded and stuffy. 
We had to sit on the floor for there were no benches and if we wanted to look 


out, we had to look for a crack between the wooden slats, which the sides of the 
carriage were made of. 

After many hours of waiting in the freight carriages with the heavy doors 
locked, we began to notice many things. We noticed ventilation openings fixed 
in the ceiling that gave what little light came in. We also noticed that in the 
corner there was a small lavatory where excreta or urine would fall directly on 
the tracks. The odor was hard to bear since many people had diarrhea and not 
always did everything go into the hole and sometimes it remained on the sides 
or on the floor. 

At nightfall, the train finally began to move, althoug very slowly. After a while, 
it began to pick up speed and it travelled nonstop throughout the night. At 
daybreak, the train changed tracks and stopped. It remained there all day so it 
didn’t interfere with the trains going to and from the frontlines. During these 
times, we were permitted to leave the carriages and stretch a bit. 

On the second morning of the trip, after travelling all night without a stop, the 
train suddenly began to slow down until it stopped completely with an irritating 
squeal. The doors were opened and we were told to get down. We alighted into 
the morning coolness as a light rain fell. We all sighed, stretched our aching 
bones and massaged our pained muscles while I lifted my head and saw that the 
soldiers were gone except for one or two without weapons who were wandering 
around among the people. The scenery around us clarified everything. All we 
saw was wasteland, black soil with hardly any vegetation, vast expanses with 
nothing in sight, not even a tree was seen. “Where are we? Where are we being 
transported?” were the questions that could be heard in Yiddish and Polish. 
Among our group, there were some Russian-speaking Latvians, who tried to 
question one of the soldiers, but to no avail. Finally, we were called to a carriage 
where food and drinks were distributed. Everyone got a slice of black bread and 
a metal canteen that contained approximately a liter of water. 

After about a two-hour break during which I did not leave Adas for even a 
moment, since at times I had to help him stand up and walk because of his 
weight and weakness, we were ordered back to the carriages. We sat in them 
until dark when the train continued to travel. This time, we were allowed to 



keep the door slightly open so through the cracks we were able to see that we 
passed the cities of Minsk and Smolensk. We understood that we were heading 
towards Sverdlovsk in the Urals. 

The landscape became more and more uncivilized. Villages and forests 
completely disappeared, the ground was desolate and scattered with low bushes 
that sometimes seemed disengaged from the ground and were blowing in the 
wild wind. 

I was lost in thought as I was leaning on Adas’ broad shoulder. He hugged me 
for the first time and I felt the warmth of his body and soft hands. Adas knew 
how much I needed this hug and he did not deprive me of it. 

“Adas,” I began, “I have told you I have a brother and sister. My sister is two 
years younger than I am and my brother is seven years younger than I am. Who 
knows how they are faring in these difficult times. If only I had the opportunity 
to let them know that I am fine. Perhaps at our destination I will be able to send 
them a letter.” 

Adas nodded his head for the thoughts of his wife and two daughters did not 
allow him any peace; even his older sister whom he left behind in Warsaw 
disturbed his rest since she was in the first stages of pregnancy. Her husband 
disappeared as soon as he learned that she was pregnant, even before he war 
broke out. She was sure her husband would return, but Adas knew that he 
would not. Many people fled their homes when they heard the Germans had 
occupied Czechoslovakia and knew that Poland was next to be attacked. 
Apparently, they forgot that they had a family, children or parents so her 
husband must have surmised that a pregnant woman would be a hindrance to 
him and chose to abandon her. 


There were many who lost their pride and human dignity out of fear of the 
Germans and the war and were constantly consumed with questions of survival. 
The force that drove them was the desire to live and the will to survive and for 
that, they were w illi ng to sacrifice everything including their families. 

On our train trip to the Urals, I told him about my childhood in Wloszczowa, 



all about my youth, my loves and about my grandmother Paulina, who was the 
sister of Julius Wolfsohn, a composer and conductor of the Vienna 
Philharmonic, and the niece of David Wolfsohn, deputy to Theodor Herzl, an 
important man in the history of Zionism. I told him about my great-grandfather, 
the famous Hebrew author Abraham Shalom Friedberg (my mother’s maiden 
name was Friedberg). I boasted about how beautifully my mother played the 
guitar and that I also knew how to play the violin. I had received one as a gift 
from my uncle Stanislaw Szajkowski (who we called Staszek), who was married 
to mother’s sister Eugenia. I told him that I have an aunt who is the daughter of 
the writer Berta Friedberg the novelist and playwright who goes by her pen 
name Isabella Grinvskaya and lives in Constantinople. I went on telling him all 
about my little cousin Jerzy who lives in Warsaw and was Adam Wolowelski’s 
half-brother. We talked and talked until I felt Adas’ head fall on my shoulder as 
he fell asleep. This is how another exhausting night passed on the long train that 
transported thousands of people to their unknown destination.... To a brighter 
future? To a temporary place? To a dangerous place? No one knew where the 
train was going; no one imagined that the journey would take a month. 



My great grand father the author Abraham Shalom Friedberg 



Adas took ill during the long journey. At night, the bitter cold penetrated the 
carriage and although the stench was strong, we decided to close all openings. 
When a tank of water became undrinkable, it was brought into the carriage and 
we used it to rinse our faces and to refresh ourselves. We had plenty of drinking 
water though because at each stop we filled our canteens from a large container. 

I tried to stay close to Adas in order to keep him a bit warm but he was 
shaking like a leaf in the wind, his hands were frozen and his eyes closed. I saw 
that he was still conscious and responding to my questions, shaking his head for 
“yes” and “no.” I was at a loss and there was no one to call for help, not to 
mention that fact that there were no drugs available. From the diarrhea, 
vomiting and confusion, I realized that he probably was suffering from 
dysentery, malaria or typhoid, three severe and infectious diseases, so I awaited 
the worst. 


Towards morning, Adas opened his eyes and looked around. Judging by the 
color of his face, it seemed that he was no longer in danger and his body 
temperature was normal and he responded to my questions. He kept repeating 
that he felt very weak and thirsty, but I was reluctant to give him water from the 
canteen for I feared that it was the source of the infection. I knew that usually in 
the morning we stopped and that is when I could fetch some fresh, clean water. 
After a short while, I began to feel the train slowing down. It finally stopped in a 
mral residential area and whoever had strength, got off the train, although many 
remained lying in the carriages. From some carriages, a number of corpses were 
taken out, wrapped in blankets with their shoes removed. A total of twenty 
corpses were removed at this stop, taken to a remote area and placed next to 
each other. Weeping family members assembled around the dead, praying in 
silence. 

A number of soldiers entered several nearby houses; neglected peasant homes, 
built of wood, straw roofs covered with a layer of clay, windows without 
shutters, painted in different colors with wooden planks set on two hooks to 
protect against blizzards or sand. They were isolated and far from any city and 



each had a small garden behind the house where they grew a few vegetables and 
raised some chickens that were running around the yard. The soldiers brought 
with them a number of peasants and ordered them to bury the bodies in the 
cemetery area, which was approximately one kilometer from the village. So the 
bodies were loaded onto a wagon, pulled by a mule, and taken to their final 
resting place. 

This stop was supposed to last a whole day, so with the permission of a soldier, 
I approached one of the houses. A young peasant girl stood in the doorway with 
a suspicious look on her face. I gave her Adas’ tin canteen and asked her for 
some “tchai”, (sweet black Russian tea). She took the canteen and went inside 
and I waited outside until she appeared with it in her hand. I thanked her in 
Russian using the phrase that I learned in Brest-Litovsk, and took the hot 
steaming canteen with me. I rushed back and carefully climbed up to my 
carriage. Adas could not believe his eyes when I handed him the steaming tea, 
which he eagerly drank, enjoying every sip with tears in his eyes. 


“Davidek” he said, “You’re my angel. What would I do without you?” 

“Forget it.” I replied. “You would do the same for me if circumstances were 
reversed.” 

“Certainly, are we not brothers,” he answered and winked at me and that is 
when I knew that his condition had improved. 

The first time I heard the name Novosibirsk was after two weeks of exhaustive 
travelling on the freight train, when on one of the numerous stops two Russian 
soldiers were talking to each other and blurted out the name near one of the 
passengers. Word spread like wildfire from carriage to carriage. People began to 
worry that they were being taken to prison while others spoke of mass execution 
in the endless snow mass of Siberia. Some said that perhaps they were being 
taken to the gulag from where no one ever returned. We did not know what to 
expect. All we knew was that we were travelling far from the line of fire of the 
war; thus, maybe we would be saved. Our treatment was not bad, as there was 
food and drink, althoug not a lot, but then it did not appear as if anyone else 



was living under better conditions. 

The next few days were spent in the normal routine; travel at night and stop 
during the day. Apparently, one can get used to any situation, even if it is bad, 
because things can always be worse, for we must always hope that in the end 
everything will turn out fine and for the best. 

At the next stop, once again a number of corpses were removed, but this time 
the train stopped in the middle of nowhere with endless rolling fields of weeds 
with no village or settlement anywhere to be seen. On the horizon, snow-capped 
mountains appeared. Soldiers chose a number of young people from among the 
passengers and ordered them to dig pits. The ground was hard and rocky and 
even though they had spades and shovels, it was impossible to dig deep pits. As 
a result, instead of digging down, they piled small stones collected from the area 
and covered the bodies with them. After we had received our ration of black 
bread, which could only be eaten if soaked in water, we were ordered back onto 
the train and no one complained. 


The weather turned colder with more snow piled up along the tracks and 
during long stops, people began to freeze. One of the carriages contained heavy 
military wool blankets that were distributed mainly to the elderly and women. 
The soldiers themselves looked exhausted and pale, as the trip was unbearable 
for them too. We were not permitted to see the group of officers in charge of 
the entire human “transport,” as they conveniently resided in a carriage near the 
engine in the front of the train. Access to the front of the train was prohibited; 
soldiers could occasionally be seen visiting the front car to take orders and to 
update about the situation, but no one else could approach the officers’ car. 



3 


Diektarkia 


On the twenty-eighth day of our trip, we peered through the cracks that had 
opened along the wooden slats of the carriage. The mountains seemed closer 
than ever, as well as the small communities of several dozen houses that sprang 
up on both sides of the road. The tracks became more twisted and so the bumps 
became stronger. In that evening, the train finally stopped beside a long stone 
pier. 

It was a huge camp, a city of wooden huts, rows and rows of buildings 
symmetrically constmcted around a large square. Industrial vehicles, tractors and 
huge trucks were moving about loaded with piles of green crushed stones, which 
we found out were stones that contained mined copper. The collection point of 
the copper ore was on the north side of the camp, while the living quarters were 
on the south side and the section connecting the two ends of the camp was the 
headquarters and assembly hall. On the facade of the station platform, there was 
a tin sign in a wooden frame affixed to a concrete pillar with Russian writing on 
it. When I asked a Russian what was written on the sign, he told me that it said 
“Diektarkia” and he continued on his way. I wanted to ask what the name 
meant, but there were no other people around. There was a group of soldiers 
walking around aimlessly and it seemed to me that they were drunk. The camp 
was not fenced in; there was a large gate and on it hung communist slogans 
written in Russian. We alighted from the train and we stood there as if 
dreaming. We stood there and just looked around at our new surroundings, as 
no one said a word. There were a number of women carrying small children 
who looked helpless with tears in their eyes. There were hardly any inhabitants 
around; not even animals could be seen. 

We were gathered into the assembly hall as the cold wind blew, whistling 
frightening sounds. Darkness fell and outside there was no light; so, on the 
moonless night it was cold, dark and depressing. 



We were told in both Russian and Polish to go into the large dimly lit hall 
where the electricity constantly went on and off. On a small stage stood a short 
fat man with a grey mustache, wearing a leather hat with a small visor, as were 
worn by revolutionary communists. He was simply dressed and was holding a 
large microphone. “Comrades,” he began, and repeated the word over and over 
again, each time in a louder tone until it became quiet and everyone turned to 
look at him. 

“You have been brought here by a decision of the leaders in Moscow. Here 
you are protected. There is no war here; nobody will pursue you and everyone is 
treated equally. You will have to work in order to survive. Here everybody 
works and he who does not work does not receive food, shelter or clothing.” 
Loud whispers could be heard in the crowd, as people began talking to each 
other, when once again his voice was heard over the loudspeaker. “Finally,” he 
shouted, “Let me remind you that whoever refuses to work will be considered a 
parasite, which means he has no rights. If he continues with his insubordination, 
it will be considered a betrayal against the country and he will be thrown in 
prison, where he will be forced to work even harder.” 

A hush fell over the crowd as we all stood amazed by the aggressive speech. 
We had come from a democratic country straight into a totalitarian state mled 
by the dictator Stalin, who nearly signed an agreement of cooperation with 
Hitler to conquer and divide all of Europe. Thinking to myself, I knew that if I 
wanted to survive, I must keep my opinions to myself and not rely on anyone 
because they could be an informer and the results could be very bitter. 

We had to stand in a long line for registration in front of a medical committee. 
They asked us a number of questions about diseases, profession and family that 
we had to answer. At this stage, they did not request us to produce any 
documents. Adas and I introduced ourselves as brothers, and as such, we 
received a room together in one of the huts in the same barracks, where there 
were four rooms and every family received one room. Whoever was by himself 
was joined to other individuals. 

The clerk in charge of the registration asked me my profession and I told him 
that I was a dentist and had extensive experience. Of course, I lied, since I 



indeed had specialized in the dental clinic, but I did not have much experience at 
all. The clerk then asked if I was willing to take on Russian citizenship, as then 
immediate work was awaiting me. Without thinking much, I replied in the 
negative, as I thought about my family and country where I wanted to return to 
as soon as the war ended. 

After we had received food coupons and blankets, we were again in line, this 
time for food. Every day we received a quarter of black bread and a tin of 
canned fish, even a little flour and a bag of black tea powder. Sugar and salt 
were not available at all. 

With bags of food in hand, we were taken to the huts. There were huts of one 
story and huts with two stories. For huts that were shared, there was no charge. 
However, for the two-storied huts there was a nominal monthly fee. 
Nevertheless, at this moment, we preferred the single-story huts and we received 
a small room for both of us. The room contained two beds with straw 
mattresses, a long narrow wardrobe with one door, a washbasin, a bookcase and 
a kerosene burner for cooking. There were no cooking utensils nor were there 
lavatories. 

The next morning, we opened our eyes to a harsh reality, as two soldiers 
entered and asked us to accompany them. Adas and I were taken to a police 
detention cell in the camp. There was no point in even asking why; the soldiers 
received orders and obeyed them. The following day, an officer (that is what he 
appeared to be by the progressions on his shoulders) appeared and questioned 
us about the possibility of our being drafted into the Russian army and giving up 
our Polish citizenship in favor of Russian citizenship. 

“Honored officer,” I said in very basic Russian peppered with Polish words, 
thinking that he might understand, “I have a very large family in Poland, I want 
to go home after the war ends, so I must keep my [Polish] citizenship.” 

“I say this only once and will repeat my words,” he said, “Your life and future 
are hanging on a very thin thread. We are living in very difficult times and the 
lives of people are not worth more than garlic peel. By obtaining Soviet 
citizenship, you are guaranteeing your future and receiving an insurance for a 



better life. After the war, Poland will not be independent but part of a great and 
powerful Russia, as Stalin will defeat Hitler and annex Poland to Russia. The 
passport you now hold is not worth more than the paper it is printed on. You 
do not have much time to think.” He waited for my answer and after several 
minutes passed and I did not respond. He hastily left the cell and left me with 
my thoughts. 

After nine days of detention, I was released and was told that I must not leave 
the place of residence, a sort of house arrest. Adas was also released, as he also 
refused to accept Russian citizenship for the same reason as me. 

After a few days of being locked in our rooms, during which most of the time 
was spent sleeping, a messenger arrived who liberated us from detention. I 
immediately left and reported to the Bureau of Labor where, with the help of a 
Russian who knew how to write, I filled out a form. In the space allocated for 
profession, I asked him to write “truck driver,” and so on that same day I got 
my first job. 

I had learned that there was a severe shortage of drivers because most men 
who knew how to drive trucks had been sent to the front. I was asked to drive a 
truck weighing sixteen tons. I must admit I had never driven a tmck, let alone 
one this size. 


The salary that I was offered was nine hundred rubles per month, which was a 
lot of money in those days. During the first month, I found a veteran truck 
driver to whom I offered a tempting amount for him to accompany me for a 
few hours and teach me how to drive this intimidating vehicle. After several 
trips, I was able to drive with confidence and was transporting goods and raw 
materials from the copper mines to various factories in the vicinity of 
Novosibirsk. The money I earned I exchanged in part for gold coins, which I 
purchased from Mongolian currency dealers who came to Novosibirsk; thus, 
made huge profits. A few coins are easy to hide since they are small. After 
acquiring a few coins, I found a good hiding place. In the forest near the house, 
I marked a tree with an X with the help of a pocketknife that I had. Next to the 



tree trunk, I dug a hole approximately half a meter deep, buried the coins in a tin 
can and covered up all traces, making certain that no one saw me. 

After half a year of working as a driver, a government official from the 
Ministry of Health came to my hut and asked me if I was the dentist. He told 
me there was a shortage of doctors of all types since all the doctors had been 
recruited to the battlefront and that the local hospital in the city currently did 
not have a dentist. He did not mention being drafted to the army or receiving 
Russian citizenship. He just invited me for a meeting with the director of the 
hospital. 

The hospital’s chief physician and director, named Skvarsup, was originally 
from Moscow. In my opinion, he was a political exile, as he was very casual in 
his appearance, demeanor and speech and he loved the good life, especially 
women and vodka. 

“So, you are the doctor driver; a unique combination I would say.” 

“Under the prevailing conditions, one does anything they know in order to 
survive, right?” 

“True, but certainly you would prefer to work in a profession rather than 
sitting behind the wheel.” 

“It all depends what you offer me.” 

“I have two dental establishments and do not have a dentist. The dentist who 
worked here until a few days ago, worked until the last day of her pregnancy. 
She is presently at home with the baby and I have no candidates to fill the 
position.” 

“So, what are you proposing as a salary.” 

“I can offer you much more than what she received. That is three hundred fifty 
rubles for part-time work, four hours a day and you will only receive emergency 
cases.” 

“Do you know what I earn today?” 

“No, I have no experience with drivers. Our ambulance driver is paid half of 



what I suggested to you.” 


“And she can survive on that?” 

“She and her husband both work and she works two shifts.” 

“I am also willing to work two shifts for seven hundred rubles.” 

“I like you. If you were a card player and vodka drinker I would like you even 
more.” 

“Who told you that I do not play cards and am not a vodka lover?” 

“So the matter is closed. You will receive seven hundred rubles and start 
working tomorrow. As an added bonus, I will give you free entrance to the club 
with all the conditions.” 




Second row on the left me and Fela in Novosibirsk Hospital. 


We shook hands, drank a glass of fine vodka and parted as friends. 

I started working as a dentist in the hospital in Novosibirsk. I arrived every day 
at eight in the morning and left at six in the evening during which I worked on 
approximately fifty to sixty patients per day. Three dental hygienists worked for 
me and it seemed that life for me was beginning to change. The doctors’ club 
looked as though it was from another planet. It was a hall located on the top 
floor of the hospital, with wood paneling on the walls, which was decorative and 
also served as insulation. There was a restaurant with small tables intimately 
placed with each one in a corner and concealed from the other. In the center, 
there was a large table loaded with all different types of delicacies. There were 
grilled chicken parts, various different salads, crabmeat caught in the big river 



Ob, vodka and sweet black tea. The one thing that I missed was the sugar cubes 
that I had learned to keep between my teeth while sipping tea. There was 
constant music playing in the background throughout the day. 

It was tmly a comfortable place located in the heart of an industrial mining 
town populated mainly by refugees and political prisoners tied to the place with 
invisible handcuffs. No one would contemplate escaping because that would 
result in certain death, from either starvation or freezing to death. 

Adas found work as a bookkeeper in the copper mines, partly because of his 
knowledge of the Russian language, but mainly because of his experience with 
office work and electrical engineering. He gladly accepted the job even though 
the salary was barely enough to live on. 

Although Adas and I both earned a living, nevertheless, we continued living 
together in the same room in order to economize and save on expenses. We 
tried to lead normal lives even though we were very disturbed by the news that 
we saw in a Polish newspaper. “In Poland, Jews are Being Killed,” read the 
headline in one newspaper while, in another, there were smuggled photographs 
of Germans shearing the beard of an old Jewish man in the streets. We did not 
know what was happening to our families and we tried to talk about other 
things and not to be consumed by gloomy thoughts. At times, I would see Adas 
cry softly to himself when he was overcome by emotions and longing for his 
two young daughters, wife and mother who remained in Warsaw. 
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Fela 


One day, while going home from the hospital, I stopped at the grocery store 
and stood in line to buy some groceries. In front of me in line stood a neatly 
dressed pretty girl with long black hair and a red ribbon holding it together. 
Alongside her and talking to her in Polish stood a handsome man with broad 
shoulders, the physique of an athlete and blue eyes. I tried to overhear what they 
were saying and I thought he must be her husband or a boyfriend, as she stood 
so close to him and occasionally caressed his shoulder while talking. 

I saw they had bought a bag of flour and a few potatoes. After they had left, I 
remained standing contemplating their images, not realizing that I was holding 
up the line behind me with nervous buyers anxious to get home after a hard 
day’s work in the mines. 

Several days later, heavy snow fell on the entire area and the temperatures 
dropped at times to twenty or more degrees below zero; even the river froze. In 
our hut, we turned on an old stove that we bought at one of the local markets. It 
was made of cast iron with a door on top that could be used for cooking. I was 
very lucky that at the time I had a truck, so I was able to transport it home. 

I also bought for myself a warm fur coat and a pair of soft, comfortable leather 
boots. I bought for Adas a similar coat, since, with his meager salary, he could 
barely afford to buy food. 

We did not really go out in the evenings to have a good time, as Adas was 
depressed and rarely left. He was attached to the radio that was by the door of 
the pub and would listen to the news, hoping that the situation would improve 
and that the hallucinatory hell he was in would come to an end. One day, he 
imagined that in a few days he would be returning home and embracing his wife 
and two young daughters. In reality, he was thousands of kilometers from his 
home, separated from his family, not knowing what was happening to them 
while the war raged on. He was living a relatively sheltered life with no life- 



threatening dangers hovering over his head. Wiping the tears that came 
streaming from his eyes, he would say, “If I could be with them now.” 

From time to time, we would visit the bar called “The End of the World,” that 
was located in the town center. Poles and Jews would gather there as brothers in 
a common tragedy to drink vodka and sing Polish folk songs. I borrowed a 
violin from a nice Russian and made the evening pleasant by playing gypsy 
music that I had learned from a Polish gypsy that I had known as a child. 
Everyone enjoyed it and we had a jolly time, but no one imagined that at that 
moment thousands of Jews were being exterminated in concentration camps, 
for who could have imagined that such a thing can happen. 

Often, images of my father came to my mind. He was a respected attorney, 
born in New York to an affluent Polish Jew, who had gone there with his 
pregnant wife in order to import irrigation pipes from America to Poland. He 
had worked for the Polish Ministry of Treasure and was responsible for the tax 
collection of the Radom Kielce region. He spoke Russian, German and Polish 
fluently. During World War I, when the Germans entered Poland and came to 
his hometown of Wloszczowa, he was drafted into the legion of General Jozef 
Pilsudski. He befriended many German officers and even played bridge with 
them. He surely could not have imagined that the situation would be so 
different today under the Nazi occupation. 




From left: my sister Lila, my father Wolf, my brother Izio, my grandmother Paulina and 

me. 

His relationship with his Polish neighbors was one of friendship and 
admiration. His life was conducted as a Pole and religion did not interest him; 
his Polish neighbors saw him as a Pole of the Mosaic faith and religion placed 
no barriers before him. He was known to all as the lawyer Wolf Nachimzon and 
his best friend, confidant, and partner in bridge was a well-known minister of 
the local church. As a result, my father was respected and admired, at least so he 
thought. 

We were educated at home as Poles and went to Polish state schools and we 
had absolutely no contact with the Jews of the small towns who came to sell 
their wares on Sundays at the market square, known as the “Rinek.” Those Jews 
sported beards and sidelocks, spoke Yiddish amongst themselves and a broken 
Polish to their neighbors. Yiddish was not spoken in our home, although my 



mother understood it. 


My mother’s grandfather, Avraham Shalom Friedberg, was a Hebrew author 
who died in 1902, ten years before I was born. He wrote many books in 

Hebrew, among them the Book of Memories together with Abraham Mapu, 
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Zikhronot le Beit David and Korot ha’yehudim be’Sefarad. He translated 

articles and books from German to Polish and Hebrew and was the publisher of 

the Hebrew newspaper “Hazefirah.” He raised his five children to appreciate 

culture and his only daughter Berta became a writer who wrote many works and 

plays under the pen name Isabel Grinevskaya. She married a Jewish writer 

named Mordehai Spektor, whom she eventually divorced, and finally settled in 

Constantinople where she became acquainted with the Bahai sect. She wrote 

books and articles about them and on one of her trips to Egypt, she met with 

the Bahai spiritual leader. She had no real contact with the family other than an 

exchange of letters with my mother and aunt. 

One of his sons, Lazar, left Poland at a young age and emigrated to the United 
States where he settled in Houston, Texas. He maintained close contact with his 
niece Ida, my mother, corresponded with her and always sent photos and 
regards to her children. In 1936, he begged and pleaded with mother that we 
should all emigrate to the United States and even sent the necessary affidavits, 
but his request fell on deaf ears. 



The youngest of the nephews, Muniek, my mother’s brother, emigrated to 
Argentina when I was about ten years old. He changed his name to Manuel 
Friedberg, married a Catholic girl from there and had two daughters. Mother 
would write him letters, and the relationship was never actually severed. 




We had a very diverse family. My aunt Luba Koren, my father’s sister, who was 
a dentist and lived in Lodz. My aunt Cesia, my mother’s sister, who lived in 
Warsaw and was married to Moshe Wolowelski, a wealthy Jew who came from 
Moscow to Poland because he did not like the communists. He bought two 
apartment buildings on Ogrodowa Street, in the heart of Warsaw, each with two 
hundred rental apartments. He also bought a flour mill in the district of Praga 
and built a summer villa in Mich a lin, in the most exclusive section of the city. 
He brought his young son Adam along with him from Russia and a short while 
later, married my aunt Cesia. Together, they had a son named Jerzy. Throughout 
the period of my studies at the gymnasium and later the University of Warsaw, I 
lived in their house where I shared a room with Adam. I always referred to him 
as my cousin, although there was no blood relationship between us. He was my 
closest and dearest friend and I considered him family. 

My paternal grandmother, Paulina Wolfsohn, was the sister of the composer 
Julius Wolfsohn, composer of many works. He was a talented pianist and for a 
while conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra of Vienna. In 1933, he emigrated 
to the United States. The family had an extremely Zionistic uncle named David 
Wolfsohn who was deputy to Theodor Herzl, president of the Zionist 
movement. He, David Wolfsohn, was also the designer of the Israeli flag and 
the one who named the “shekel” for the currency of the Zionist state. He was 
also the second President of the Zionist Federation after Herzl. 

My father supported the Zionist cause, although he was remote from the topic. 
He told me that on the day the Balfour Declaration was signed in 1917, he 
participated in the parade in the market square in the city of Wloszczowa. I was 
five years old at the time. 




Zionist demonstration in Wloszczowa^ila in first row in the middle. Wolf is in first row on 

left. (1917) 


My aunt Emma, my mother’s younger sister, was very independent and 
opinionated, an avid reader of books and newspapers, always arguing with 
everyone. When she came upon the Manifesto of Karl Marx, she was captivated 
by the Communist idea and the Bolshevik revolution in neighboring Russia. 
When Poland tried to block the revolution from crossing its border to the west, 
Emma, as always, enthusiastically went against the current, packed her bags and 
left her parents’ house and went to Russia, never to return. She completely 
severed relations with her family. Since she did not want to jeopardize her family 
left behind in Poland, she did not write to them, for she was consumed by the 
communist ideology and her whereabouts became unknown. If I had only 
known where she was, I would have vigorously gone looking for her, but Russia 
is so huge that there was no chance of locating her, let alone during a war. 

So, I sat and I talked about my family, as Adas sat with his head bowed, 
occasionally closing his eyes, but he listened. He did not react to what I was 
saying, but I knew that he was listening to me and hearing about my personal 
story. 


While I talked to Adas, I told him I chose to spend my vacations from school 
in Wloszczowa where my father had a motorcycle and a car and a small two- 
story house with a yard behind the house. In that house, my parents, my sister 
Lila, my brother Izio, who was seven years younger than I was, and my 
grandmother Paulina lived. 



Wolf and his daughter Lila in the countryside out of Wloszczowa 


I mainly went there because of Irena Oleinikowa, my first love. She was a 
beautiful blonde with deep blue eyes, deep as the clear river bed where we spent 
much time swimming in the cold water, sailing and fishing for eels and fat carp. 
Although her parents did not approve of our relationship, they did not oppose 
our being together. She became the confidante and best friend of my sister Lila 


as she thought that was the way to capture my heart, but in reality, my heart had 
been hers ever since I saw her for the first time. I was captivated by her charm 
and could not get her out of my mind even for a moment. While I was away in 
Warsaw for my studies, she would come to spend the weekends with me, and 
my aunt would make the guest room available for her to sleep. 



From left: Lolek Bitoft, Lila, a couple of friends, me and Irena Oleinikowa 


As I sat in the bar with a glass of vodka in my hand, in my mind, the movie of 
my life passed by. These memories played out until I got disconnected from my 
family and was placed in this godforsaken hole, so I took another sip and 
became engrossed in even sweeter memories. I told myself I was forbidden to 
lose hope about my family. It was those memories that I kept close to my heart, 
even if in reality I had to consider that I would never see them again in my 
lifetime. As a result, I pushed these negative thoughts from my mind and 
decided to adopt the custom of recalling my family and friends, so as not to 


forget them and not to feel lonely. Indeed, when these thoughts and pictures 
darted in front of my eyes, I felt a kind of euphoria and calmness taking over. 


At times, I remembered Lila’s friend, and member of our household, was the 
son of the local pharmacist in Wloszczowa, Lolek Bitoft, a boy of no great 
height with blond hair and blue eyes. He was constantly in our house; in fact, he 
courted my sister Lila who liked him, but was not in love with him; she had 
other plans. He had a tremendous desire for her and would find every excuse to 
be in our house. Lila, on the other hand, was a born clown, knew how to be 
funny, was full of vigor and rebelliousness and sometimes behaved like a boy, 
driving her father’s car, taking trips on the family motorcycle and climbing trees. 
She excelled in her studies in high school and when she matured and grew into a 
young girl, she was very particular about her femininity. She loved to dance and 
to dress in the latest fashions. Often, after her frequent visits to Warsaw, she 
would return home with a suitcase full of clothes that her aunt Cesia had bought 
for her. 

When my younger brother Izio was born, Lolek would drive over to play with 
him and make him laugh with the faces and sounds that he would make. He 
would put him on his lap and bounce him up and down for hours. Izio loved 
Lolek and learned to pronounce his name before learning to pronounce my 
sister’s name or mine. He called him “Aulek,” and Lolek would beam, hugging 
and kissing him like a brother. 

Lolek was an only child. The pharmacy owned by his father, Dr. Bronislaw 
Bitoft, was the only one in the town of five thousand inhabitants of which half 
were Jewish. His pharmacy was always full of customers because of Dr. 
Bronislaw’s vast knowledge of medicine. He would also examine patients behind 
a screen and dispense the proper medication, thus, saving them a visit to the 
clinic. 








Dr. Bronislaw Bitoft, father of Lolek at his pharmacy in the "rinek" of Wloszczowa. 

On nice days, Lolek would take Lila and Izio for a trip to the river, where they 
sailed in a small wooden boat down the river with Izio exuberant with joy and 
held tightly so that he wouldn’t fall into the water. On days when Lila was not 
home, Lolek would come and have lengthy conversations with our mother Ida, 
and was always asking her to strum on her double guitar in which she excelled. 

The only one Lolek confided in about his serious intentions with regard to his 
future with Lila was Staszek, the husband of my mother’s sister Eugenia, on 
their frequent travels to Warsaw in his role as a forest engineer. Lolek would 
join him and confess to him how much he loved L ila. Lolek assumed that 
Staszek would convey the news to Lila, but Staszek only repeated the news to 
his wife who forbade him to talk about it to anyone, and especially not to Lila. 
















Lolek Bitoft and my sister Lila in Wloszczowa 


I liked Lolek but there was a certain distance between us. I was not entirely 
convinced of his sincerity, since on more than one occasion, when he drank a 
bit too much vodka he would tell jokes about the Jews. That in itself did not 
really bother me; however, what irritated me was the way he expressed himself. 

With my thoughts floating and pictures passing in front of my open eyes, I 
found myself staring at a particular corner of the wall in the bar with an 
inexplicable calmness, as if escaping the current situation in total relaxation with 
a spiritual hypnotic serenity. As the minutes passed, I suddenly felt a jolt in my 
shoulder and the deep voice of Adas sounding slightly firmer “Davidek,” he 
said, “What is going on with you, dozing off while sitting?” I immediately 
returned to the grim reality. 

At dawn, with Adas supporting my arms, I dragged myself to our room. We 
entered our narrow room that was heated by the old furnace that was quite 
effective after we had repaired the iron pipe that went through our room from 
the ground floor and out to the roof through the hole in the ceiling. In reality, 
we built a chimney for the furnace and the smoke was diverted outward. In the 
apartment, it was cozy and warm; we fell into bed fully dressed. 

When I awoke, I found myself lying on a hard pillow, in a bed made of 
wooden boards on which a mattress stuffed with straw was placed. With an 
aching back from standing all day at the clinic, I could hardly find a restful 
position. Add to that, the fact that I heard Adas’ snoring, I woke up, and my 
head began running away with all kinds of thoughts. I tried digesting the sudden 
turnaround in my life, when I was suddenly overtaken with anxiety and an 
intense longing for my family. I once again saw the smiling face of my younger 
sister Lila, my brother Izio, Grandma Pauline, always elaborately dressed with a 
white lace blouse making her look noble and aristocratic. I also thought about 
Adam, who had not answered any of my letters for months. Who knows what 
has happened to him? What is happening to my parents? Have they been 
harmed in any way? Have the Germans entered Wloszczowa? Perhaps a Polish 



neighbor has taken them into hiding. Have they fled to a nearby village? These 
were just some of the thoughts that flashed through my mind with no answers, 
since I had no information about what is taking place in Poland, apart from 
mmors that reach us and whose authenticity is highly doubtful. 

At noon, I woke up fully with a bad feeling. I feel this way because of my 
drinking last night, I thought to myself. Nevertheless, something bothered me, 
and I could not calm down. I felt tension and anxiety that I could not explain; a 
feeling that disaster was happening in Poland and we were in Novosibirsk away 
from it all, unable to help. I could not explain the feeling, a feeling that would 
stay with me for a long period of time. The thoughts about my family suddenly 
filled me once again with longing and I began to realize that I was having these 
thoughts more and more frequently. For the past year, I had been waging a war 
of survival, but now that my financial situation had improved, I was preoccupied 
with thoughts about my family who remained behind in occupied Poland. 



Wloszczowa main market square "Rinek" the Bitoft pharmacy and the church. 
















Adas got up before me and made black tea in the samovar that he bought at a 
bargain price. I took two sips while I was shaving and refreshing my face with 
the half-frozen tap water. After that, I went out into the street where the strong 
winter winds beat against my face. I moved slowly, waiting for a vehicle or 
perhaps a horse and wagon to pass and pick me up on his way. However, the 
streets were deserted as the temperature dipped to twenty below zero. I lifted 
the scarf over my nose and continued for a bit, when I heard the noise of an 
engine in the distance as two swaying headlights emerged from the winter fog 
that had descended upon the city. It was a military truck transporting supplies to 
the hospital where I worked. I waved my arms and the driver began to slow 
down until he stopped next to me with a screech characteristic of brakes that 
were worn and rusty. 

“Comrade, where to?” 

“To the military hospital,” I answered. 

“This is your lucky day,” he replied, “since I am going there.” 

“Bless you,” I replied. After I had gotten in, I relaxed in the passenger seat and 
the driver pulled out a cigarette and handed it to me. 

“If you would like some vodka, I can offer that to you too,” he said. When I lit 
the cigarette, the driver noticed my face and asked, “You are the dentist, right?” 

“Indeed, I am,” I replied. 

The driver then began to tell me that the next wave of military induction had 
begun and they were recruiting all the foreign staff of the hospital. He then said 
that conditions as a military man were preferable. 

When I arrived at the clinic in the hospital, patients, mostly women, and some 
military officers, were already waiting for me. While I was washing my hands in 
preparation for the first patient, a nurse from the reception area came over and 
asked me to accompany her. When we got to her room, there stood a uniformed 
officer holding a package of envelopes each stamped with the official 
government seal of the hammer and sickle. 



“Comrade David,” he shouted, as he read my name off one of the envelopes, 
“you are being recruited into service of the Red Army. My commanders greatly 
appreciate your willingness to contribute to the war effort.” 

“I will do my part, but only in a Polish army uniform,” I answered. “I am 
Polish, and will not betray my country. I will be ready to serve within the 
framework of the Polish Army and contribute to the joint effort. Are we not on 
the same side?” 

“Do whatever you like,” he answered, “since I’ll make you a generous offer. 
The Polish and Russian armies are not bound under one leadership and I have 
no idea what will happen nor where they will send you.” 

“This is the only alternative; there is no other,” I responded. “Now, please 
forgive me officer, I have to go back and tend to my patients who are waiting 
for me.” 

While I turned to leave, I heard him addressing the nurses in the room, 
perhaps wanting me to hear. “If we did not need him, I would put a bullet 
between his eyes on the spot.” 




At the grocery store where I would buy what I needed for the house, I once 
again met the handsome couple. She was about twenty, maybe twenty-five at 
most, with hair black as a raven. He was tall and handsome, sported a short 
black mustache, eyes blue as the clear sky and was tanned from the blazing sun. 
They stood close to each other and were whispering. I tried to hear what they 
were saying but was unable. Suddenly, a bag of flour slipped from the girl’s hand 
and fell directly in front of my feet, but the flour was not scattered all over, since 
the bag did not tear, as it was a strong jute bag. I picked the bag up and handed 
it to her. “Dziekuje bardzo,” she thanked me in Polish. 

“Where are you from?” I asked. 

They answered, “From Warsaw.” 

“Where in Warsaw?” I questioned. 

“From Ulica Chlodna,” they answered. 



“I am from that same area. I used to live on Ulica Nowolipki close to Ogrod 
Saski, the public garden with the beautiful fountain. What a coincidence. By the 
way, my name is David,” I said. 

“My name is Felicja, Fela” she said, adding, “and this is my brother Benek.” 

We exchanged handshakes and I suggested that they join me at the back of the 
store where we could have some pastries and sip hot tea. 
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While we sat on wooden benches, a babushka with red cheeks recommended 
that we try the pastry dough filled with potatoes and fried onions. While 
drinking the tea, I noticed that the couple was very hungry, for they swallowed 
the hot food without even chewing it. I picked up the tab for them even though 
the man reached into his pocket in an attempt to take out a wallet. We agreed to 
meet again in a few days. 

When I got home, Adas was waiting for me with a drooping face. He was 
sitting on his bed and barely lifted his head toward me. 

“Adas, what happened?” I asked. 

“I was dismissed from my job,” he whispered, “Now, I will have to work in the 
mines. I am not strong enough for that type of work and will not survive, 
especially as my lungs are weak from my coughing that hasn’t left me for 
months.” 

“My dear brother Adas, you do not have to worry. I am earning well and will 
care for you until you find a new job.” I gave him the ingredients and he got the 
energy and began preparing the meal. “Adas dear, today I met a girl who I had 
once seen before, and I cannot get her out of my head.” 

“How about Irena?” he asked. 

“Irena, Irena, who knows if and when I will ever see her again,” I answered. 
“The war may drag on for years. Who knows what tomorrow will bring.” 

“Davidek, don’t do anything stupid. First, you must investigate and find out 
whatever you can about her and her family and then let me also be impressed. 
Do not rush into things.” 

“Adas, you’re drawing conclusions. So far, she hasn’t even agreed to go out 


with me alone. She is always attached to her brother.” 

“Her bother? Maybe it’s her husband or maybe her boyfriend. Just because she 
said that he is her brother, does not prove that he is truly her brother.” 

“Adas, are you so skeptical of people?” 

Davidek, you are so naive. We are in the midst of a war and it is every man for 
himself.” 

“I do not agree. Even in hard times, people show a desire to help one another 
and act humanely. Look at the Russians helping us and sharing with us the little 
that they have.” 

“You do not have to agree; just keep your eyes open so that you do not fall 
into a trap. Before you agree to a new love, investigate where she comes from. It 
is not enough what she says.” 

“She hasn’t said a thing. I barely spoke to her,” I countered trying to defend 
myself without offending my “older brother” then nodded to him and made it 
seem as if I agreed with him. 



5 


Drafted Into the Polish Army 

In the days that followed, an announcement was placed on the bulletin board 
requesting all Polish citizens to present themselves and register for the draft, this 
time into the Polish army. I decided to enlist, as I thought it might advance my 
return to Poland. I imagined that there would be independent divisions 
operating within the framework of the Russian army. I went to the recruiting 
office, which was in a Polish military unit stationed not far from where I lived. It 
was a division that consisted only of Poles and had been established through the 
initiative of a Polish general named Wanda Wasilewska. She was actually a forty- 
five year old journalist and a communist activist who supported Stalin and the 
division of Poland. It was through her connections with the High Command in 

Russia that she organized the establishment of a Polish army on Russian soil, 
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called Zwiqzek Patriotow Polskich (ZPP). The soldiers and officers were Poles 
who had fled to Russia and through the patronage of the Red Army; they had 
received uniforms and weapons along with a training camp. It was here that I 
enlisted and was immediately accepted as an officer because I was a doctor. I 
looked good in the Polish Army uniform, which I wore then for the first time in 
my life, and on my shoulders, I attached my rank as first lieutenant. 

The next morning, I was called to the unit offices where I received an officer’s 
certificate with my picture on it and a second uniform. I received food coupons 
to be used in the food distribution warehouse for military personnel in any city 
in which I might find myself. I also received a certificate that entitled me to gain 
access to the dining room at the club of the hospital where I worked. They did 
not know that I already had a permit to enter the club as part of my agreement 
with the hospital director. 



Meanwhile, I was told that I had to continue working at the hospital until it 
was decided where I would be stationed. 


When I got to the hospital in a military uniform, I noticed that everyone 
looked at me differently. Uniforms seem to be helpful, I thought to myself. One 
of the assistant nurses, who was always especially nice to me, came over and 
jokingly saluted me and put her arms around my neck and kissed me on the lips. 
“Handsome one, do to me as you desire,” she whispered into my ear and 
winked at me with a smile. 

I knew that now I would have many admirers. The entry ticket to the club and 
the officer’s dining room lets everyone get carried away with their imagination, 
especially the exaggerated stories about the club and what takes place there. The 
holder of an entry ticket suddenly becomes very in demand. Actually, I could 


have really taken advantage, since I received a ticket for a couple, which gave me 
the right to take along a partner. 

In the middle of June 1941, Germany invaded Russia. The German army broke 
through the Russian defense lines and headed towards Moscow as well as 
towards Kiev. Wherever the Germans arrived, they exhibited extreme cruelty, 
especially towards the local civilian population. Russian prisoners who they 
captured were executed without trial. The local Jewish population was 
persecuted by the Ukrainians and either handed over to the Germans or 
murdered by collaborators, most of whom were Ukrainians, Cossacks or 
Latvians. Rumors reached us that organized transports of Jews fleeing Russia for 
Poland were being pursued from every corner. 

A transport consisting only of women and children arrived in Novosibirsk. 
These were the families of Polish officers who were captured when the 
Germans attacked Russia in the area of the Ukraine, especially near the city of 
Kharkov and Smolensk. 

There were many forests in this area. In these forests, there were several 
detention camps where Polish prisoners of war were detained. This was at the 
end of 1939, about the time that we arrived at Diektarkia. 

In July 1940, we heard mmors of the mass extermination of Polish officers and 
soldiers. The mmors were that the Germans had executed hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of Polish prisoners of war. Once again, the cities in the Kharkov and 
Smolensk region were mentioned, but more specifically, the name Katyn Forest 
was also mentioned. It was in that forest that there were three POW camps 
Kozielsk, Ostaszkow, Starobielsk. Eyewitnesses told us that the camps were 
destroyed. We did not meet actual survivors, only those who had fled their 
respective region upon hearing the rumors. 





From time to time, the subject of the rumors came up again and again, but 
during a war, when rumors are just that, rumors, no one inquired further and no 
one paid any attention to the matter. There were half a million casualties in the 
battle of Stalingrad. Millions of civilians and soldiers died in this war on both 
sides of the divide, and among them six million Jews just because they were 
Jews; women, infants, children and old people who had never harmed a soul. 
These innocent victims, who did not declare war, nor go into battle, were 
persecuted by the Nazis and their collaborators wherever they found refuge. 
Those who provided them with shelter often did so for money. There were a 
few individuals who showed humanity and compassion and there were even 
those who risked their lives and the lives of their families when providing help 
for fleeing Jews. 

Life in Diektarkia continued as usual; although, we knew that the war could 
spread and reach us. There was nothing we could do about the situation. It was 
now the middle of the summer and the weather really quite pleasant, which 
made it easy for the Germans to advance. If only the Russians could endure four 
to five months, then Russia would enter “hibernation” during the harsh winter 
when no one would be capable of fighting, I thought aloud, as Adas nodded in 
agreement. 

We went about our lives as we followed the reports about what was happening 
on the battlefront. At the same time, we waited for winter to arrive as that 
would cause the Germans to suffer many casualties and their fate would be 
similar to that of Napoleon Bonaparte in Russia. 

I had a very exhausting morning. Approximately thirty people came to the 
hospital for treatment. One of them had just returned from the front and came 
in with a partially broken jaw that prevented him from eating. The jaw broke 
when shrapnel hit his face and caused his mouth to become crooked, which in 
turn displaced his jaw. He was unable to chew anything and it was with great 
effort that he was able to drink liquids from the corner of his mouth. Since his 
speech was totally incomprehensible, he had to express himself in writing. Since 
I was unable to read Russian well, a nurse from another department was sent 



over to translate for me. 


I had no experience with this type of surgery, so I consulted with one of the 
senior orthopedic surgeons in the hospital. After an exchange of opinions, I 
decided to operate on the man myself. He was put under general anesthesia and 
I started by cutting the cheek in the area of the fracture. I sawed the bone while 
an assisting nurse turned the foot wheel that set the head of the drill into 
motion. Slowly and meticulously, I moved the bone at either end, straightened 
out the jaw and reinforced it with a wooden splint that I had taken from the 
orthopedic department before the surgery. I improvised something to suit the 
“repair” by tying leather straps to the splint leaving the mouth slightly open. I 
then stitched the outer incision, dressed it and bandaged it. We inserted a 
nasogastric feeding tube for drainage and injected him with penicillin to prevent 
infection. 

That night, I was so filled with trepidation that I could not sleep. With such 
primitive methods and completely unsterile conditions, chances were that he 
might not live through the night. I had to hope that the penicillin would work. 
On the other hand, without my attempt, the man would otherwise surely have 
died, since he would never be able to eat and unable to speak. His quality of life 
would be worthless. Is that courage? Do I play with human lives to be haughty? 
If the man should die, would I be thrown into jail or fired from my job? I did 
not know what to think. With eyes half-closed, I laid there until the morning, 
thinking about what awaited me tomorrow. 




Blood transfusion during the war in Russian hospital 


I got up the next morning and washed. I had no appetite to eat. I ran all the 
way to the hospital, not waiting for the transportation that was always late. I 
entered the hospital and ran upstairs skipping two and three steps at a time. I 
entered the patient’s room and saw that the bed was empty. I just stood there 
for a while in silent shock. 


’’Doctor, you are the hero here today.” 

I turned around and saw the nurse who had helped me during the surgery, 
smiling at me. 

“Where is the patient?” I asked. 

“Follow me,” she said and led me into a side room. 

The patient was lying on a high cushion with his eyes smiling as he indicated 



with his fingers the letter V. It was obvious that he still had some pain; 
nevertheless, he seemed happy and had no more fever, which in itself was a 
major achievement. 

Two weeks later, we removed the splint. With great effort, he was able to open 
his mouth and also managed to close it with an almost perfect bite. The surgery 
had been a success. A week later, the patient was eating and chewing soft foods, 
which delighted him. 

The news spread all over the region. Dozens of villagers came to the clinic and 
many brought family members suffering from various facial distortions, some 
that they had had from birth and some the result of an accident. We made a 
poster written in large letters, which said that we only treat those who were 
wounded fighting for the homeland. From that time on, the harassment 
stopped. 

A few days later, I was called to the hospital’s administration office where I 
received a letter of commendation. They indicated to me that the letter was 
intended for the officers at the Polish headquarters. I took the letter there and 
was promptly elevated to the rank of captain. The new higher rank also meant 
an increase in salary, althoug, not a significant one. However, they did give me a 
horse. 

A number of weeks went by since I received the horse. I kept it in the stable of 
the hospital. It was a strong white horse, which I would ride in the wooded areas 
around. I had known how to ride from a young age in Wloszczowa. As a child, I 
would ride the horses of my friends in the neighborhood. Polish horses were 
different from this horse, as they were strong workhorses and not particularly 
suitable for riding. My horse was aristocratic, tall, with fine hair and slender long 
legs. I loved riding on it and came to visit him at every opportunity. At every 
visit, I would bring him sugar cubes, which I took from the club. When he 
would smell from a distance that I was coming, he became exuberant with joy, 
waiting for a sugar cube and the massaging of his bones. 

One day, while in uniform, I rode my horse a little into the infinite tundra. 
There was a strong wind blowing and my eyes filled with sand. Even the horse 



suffered and kept on blinking his eyes and had to slow the pace of his run. As 
we looked for shelter from the strong wind, we saw a nomadic caravan from a 
distance. As we got closer to them, I saw that their facial features were not of 
white Russians, but either Uzbeks, Kazakhs or Mongolian nomads. I noticed by 
the movement of hands and shouts that they intended to grab my horse. Two of 
them held his tail that prevented him from moving forward. The horse then 
kicked backwards with both hind legs in attempt to free himself from their grip, 
and it nearly caused me to fall off the horse. I suddenly saw that two others had 
joined in and were trying to grab the reins from my hands. As they came within 
grabbing distance, I pulled out my gun that was in my belt and fired a warning 
shot into the air. I then aimed the gun in the direction of the two in the back 
and they quickly abandoned their grip and ran away. I made the horse run 
forward and we quickly distanced ourselves from them. I saved my horse from 
becoming food for humans, for if these people were hungry and miserable 
without any food, they would not hesitate for a moment to kill the horse and eat 
it. 

I had no knowledge about my cousin Adam. I had sent several letters to the 
hospital in which he worked, but there was no reply. I knew for certain that if he 
had received the letters he would have surely answered them immediately. He 
was a very responsible person and we got along very well. The only reason that I 
could think of was that either the mail did not reach him or that he had no way 
of sending me letters. 


I was getting used to the idea that I would be in this cursed place for a very 
long time, as I did not know when it would all come to an end. It is necessary to 
know how to get used to all situations. One must learn how to survive and how 
to exploit all situations to one’s favor. The instinct to survive exists within each 
one of us and there is no university that teaches it. With the power of survival 
one must try to improve one’s conditions at every opportunity that arises, and to 
exploit all arising situations to advantage. It would seem that I have a talent to 
survive and I must take advantage of this talent to my favor and to the favor of 
those close to me. 



In huts that were erected on the outskirts of the city to house refugees, there 
lived mostly Jews and Ukrainians who had fled the battle zone or were from 
other occupied areas. Most of them had lived in rural areas and had worked in 
the mines. Many were elderly and did not have the ability to work, or were 
women or children. There were also those who refused to go down the mines 
and preferred begging, starving or to be imprisoned. 

In the camp, there was an NKVD station. The NKVD was the secret police 
instituted by Stalin through which he eliminated all opponents of the 
government as well as those that were labeled as “dangerously intelligent.” They 
also targeted unfortunate and indigent individuals who due to their mental or 
physical disabilities were considered useless. In order to make it “easier” on the 
system, these people suddenly “disappeared” from institutions or hospitals. 
Individuals who did not work or contribute to the system were considered 
“parasites” and as such were assigned to a labor camp or “Gulag,” from where 
few ever returned. Some were sent to the basement of the prison where they 
were eliminated. 

There was no crime despite the abject poverty. The weapon known as 
informing took care of that as everyone feared the Russian secret police and 
knew their methods. The worst was to get involved with them while Russia was 
fighting for its life and existence against the Germans who were on the outskirts 
of Moscow. Being informed on could lead you directly to the gulag where not 
many did survive. 

I learned one day that Fela and Benek, the brother and sister whom I had met 
in the store were also living in the camp. They would return every evening from 
the mines dirty, coughing and tired and with a few coins in their pocket. That 
was barely enough to purchase food to feed all the mouths that waited for them, 
their parents Maks and Pola, their younger sister Andzja and their older brother 
Marek, who was showing the first signs of schizophrenia. There was also Pola’s 
brother, Aaron, and his wife and their only child, ten year old Jezik. 

Informing was the only weapon that allowed people to get back at each other. 
Informing on a person, even if false, would lead to immediate imprisonment, 
Such was the fate of Fela’s father Maks, a jeweler from Warsaw, who due to his 



physical weakness could not work in the mines and was sentenced to three years 
in jail. The family was sure that he would never return home again. 

When I met Fela again, I decided that this time I would try to get closer to her, 
As always, Benek accompanied her, but this time he took her to the store and 
went away on errands, leaving her with me. I promised him that I would walk 
her home and he trusted me. 

Usually they walked several kilometers carrying the bag of flour, some rice, and 
potatoes, as many mouths had to be fed. They were the only ones who worked 
and provided for everyone. 

Fela responded to my courting. She smiled at me; a shy smile with her eyes 
down, a bit ashamed of the situation. When we sat alone in the back of the 
store, and had a cup of tea and pastries, hidden from the public view and 
without interruption, she told me that as a young girl in Warsaw she had 
everything she wanted. She lived in an apartment building in the city center next 
to a beautiful park with father Maks, her mother Pola, her younger sister Andzja 
and her brothers Marek and Benek. Marek was an outstanding student at the 
University of Warsaw who was in his third year of studying biochemistry when 
the war disrupted his dream. 



Burning houses in Warsaw during the war in 1939 


On the first of September 1939, the Germans dropped seven bombs on their 
neighborhood and their building caught fire. What little they were able to rescue 
in time they took with them to the city of Kobryn, where Maks had relatives. 
Maks hid some gold and jewelry along with several wrist and pocket watches in 
his sack. He was able to rescue those few items before the building totally 
collapsed. The entire family just stood in front of the burning building and cried. 
They realized they had no choice but to escape as far away as they could without 
having much time to think. They knew that after the aerial attacks the ground 
troops would move in and then it would be too late to escape. There was 
complete chaos and everybody was told to abandon the city as quickly as 
possible. Without much choice, Fela’s family took the first tmck traveling east 
and paid the driver with a bit of jewelry that Maks had rescued. On the slow and 
dangerous route they passed throngs of people fleeing eastward towards the 
Russian border. Some were fleeing on foot while some by car, all dragging 




loaded carts, heavy suitcases, along with babies, scared children and old people 
stumbling as they walked. Everybody was helping each other to move forward 
and escape the bombed city. 

Marek sat in the truck in shock, with his eyes wide open, mumbling incoherent 
sounds. At times he would erupt in a crazy laugh which was immediately 
followed by bitter crying. His mother Pola tried hugging him, but he pushed her 
away and sat alone, not allowing anyone to get close to him. 

They decided that they would continue on to Russia and escape deep into 
Russian territory. They arrived at the Bug River which they had to cross. 
However, opposite them stood Russian soldiers who would shoot at anyone 
attempting to cross the river. There was absolutely no chance of crossing the 
river during the day. 



Warsaw after heavy bombing attacks of the German aircrafts. 




At the widest section of the river, there was a village with fishermen who had 
boats and at that time they made their money from transporting and smuggling 
people across the river into Russia. Since the Russian border city of Brest- 
Litovsk was closed to refugees, it was decided to go to the city of Kobryn, 
which is east of Brest-Litovsk. Then they had to go to another village where the 
Bug River curved and was much narrower and easier to cross. 

Maks paid a Polish hunter who was familiar with all the routes. He led them in 
the dark of night to the riverbank. They went through dense forests where if 
necessary, they could hide among the trees even during the day, without being 
seen. They waited for darkness to fall which was the time that the hunter set 
with one of the fishermen. In the distance, they could hear the echoes of 
explosions from the firing of the Russians. The Germans had not yet reached 
the area, but were bombarding the area from the air. At that time the Russians 
were allied with the Germans, but there treaties were slowly dissolving. The 
Russians realized that after Czechoslovakia and Poland they would be next in 
line. 

At the riverbank, a small dinghy was waiting for them. Maks paid the Pole the 
agreed upon price, they got into the boat in pairs and the boat began making its 
way to the other side. The weather was calm, cold but not freezing, since the 
winter had not yet arrived in full force. They were fortunate that all this took 
place in a relatively quiet period in terms of the weather. Had it been a month or 
two later it would have been nearly impossible to survive in the snowed-in 
forest. 

When they arrived at Terespol on the Russian side, Maks’s relatives were 
waiting for them to take them to Kobryn. They invited everyone to their 
country house. Since there were not enough beds for everybody, some had to 
sleep on blankets on the floor. 

After several days, they decided to go deeper into the Russian territory. They 
joined a convoy that was heading eastward. 

They began travelling along with the convoy deeper into the Russian territory. 
They feared the Ukrainian villagers who were lurking in the forest to loot the 



passing refugees. If they found out that they were Jewish, they beat them to 
death. Therefore, the convoy had to proceed cautiously and quietly. Marek was 
dragged by either his mother or brother while he kept on mumbling loud, 
incoherent sounds. Whenever they tried to quiet him down, he ran away, 
grabbed a broken branch and threatened to hit anyone who would come close 
to him. Fela’s mother, Pola, pleaded with him to stop, but he just laughed and 
raised his voice even louder. People approached them saying, “You are crazy. 
They will murder us; if not soldiers then the villagers who are hunting the 
fugitives and plundering their belongings. Many have already been murdered.” 
Maks tried to explain to them that he had no control over his son whereupon a 
burly man approached him and punched him in the face. Marek collapsed and 
started to cry. Pola went over to him and he curled up in her arms, “Mother, I 
did not do it intentionally, sorry mother.” Pola caressed him and kissed him on 
his forehead and said, “It is nothing, my son, everything will be fine, you will see 
that in the end everything will work out. We will reach a safe place.” 

I listened to her story, and I understood the hardships they endured until 
reaching this place that we are in. It may even be that we were on the same 
transport. Who knows? 

The next day I met with them again in the food warehouse. 

“What do you do?” I asked Benek, who was surprised that I was interested in 
him. 

“I work in the accounting office of the mine.” 

“How much do they pay you?” I asked. 

“Not much,” he replied in a near whisper. 

“What about you, Fela?” 

“I work in the mines, cleaning the tools and carts that are sent up.” 

“That is hard work for a girl,” I responded. 

“Yes, but is there a choice? My sister Andzja is too young to work, my brother 
Benek suffers from asthma and may not breathe the dust, while my older 
brother Marek is shell-shocked from war. My mother takes care of all of them 



since my father is in jail. What else can I do to help them? “ 


“Indeed, you are right, what else?” I replied. 


I paid the bill and bought for them a number of items that they needed. They 
were embarrassed to take them, but I pushed them under Benek’s arm and sent 
them on their way. I went to the sitting area in the back of the store and 
approached a table with two Russians, who immediately vacated a chair for me 
out of respect for my uniform. “What are you playing, comrades?” I asked. 
Simultaneously, I sat down and waited for them to give me cards. They raised a 
glass of vodka in my honor, and I took a quick gulp and immediately felt the 
blood pounding in my temples. “Another round,” they said, and went for a 
second round of drinks. I got a bad hand of cards. I was good at poker because 
when I was young I would play poker with Adam for hours and we learnt how 
to read each other’s facial expressions. My current playing partners could not 
read my expressions. I raised the stakes by adding twenty rubles. I did not know 
if they even had that amount in their pockets, but they suddenly fled from the 
table like cowards. I took the jackpot and raised another glass in their honor. I 
banged the glass on the table, emptied it into my throat and laughed “Goodbye” 
in their direction. I went out into the cool evening and made off to my 
apartment that I shared with Adas. 

Adas was already asleep when I arrived at the apartment. I walked in swaying 
from side to side due to my lack of equilibrium and bumped into the table. The 
noise woke Adas up. There was no need to turn on the light because the light 
coming from the window lit up the room, as there was a full moon and strong 
beams of cold light shone into our room. “What happened, what time is it?” he 
anxiously asked when he saw me in my uniform. He thought it was morning and 
I was getting ready to leave. 

“It is rather late and I just walked in. Sorry if I woke you,” I said. 

Adas got out of bed, poured hot tea from the device that was heated by the 
chimney that crossed our room on its way to the roof above us. I sat down on 
the bed and immediately dropped into a lying position. My entire body ached, 



my army boots squeezed my feet and I was half dmnk. When Adas arrived with 
the tea I was already in a deep sleep while still clothed. Adas covered me with a 
thick, heavy wool blanket and went back to bed. 

When I woke up in the morning, Adas was sitting on the edge of the bed, 
waiting to hear my story. He had prepared a few thick slices of bread and 
sausages and immediately poured sweet black tea from the samovar. 

It was Sunday, a day of rest. It is the day when everybody wanders around the 
town square with no agenda, just to meet friends, to hear news from the 
battlefront and to exchange some unimportant words. Friendships did not exist 
here; it was each man for himself. The fear of informants was great. On the 
outside everybody smiled and seemed calm and relaxed, but on the inside fear 
permeated their veins; the fear that they would be falsely accused of something 
just so that the accuser would win a little favor and grace in the eyes of the 
NKVD. 

While sitting and eating my bread and sausage and sipping hot tea, I told Adas 
everything that had transpired. Adas listened intently with a solemn face. He 
paced around the room, walking back and forth like a lion in a cage. 
Occasionally he would look out of the window while sipping tea He would sit 
down, stand up again and then sit down again, finding no peace. He finally 
grabbed a chair and sat down in front of me, almost touching me. 

“You are making the biggest mistake of your life, and getting yourself into 
deep trouble. You are taking upon yourself a heavy responsibility, as the entire 
family will fall on your neck. You are fa lli ng into a trap without realizing it.” 

“Tell me Adas, and be honest with me, are you afraid that I will neglect or 
abandon you?” 

Adas lowered his head as if offended, “Have we gone through this period 
together in vain?” 

“Adas, I love this girl, and want to help her and her family. I do not view this 
as survival.” 

“Davidek, you’re like a brother to me, perhaps more than a brother, I am only 



looking out for your welfare. I am satisfied with bread and some tea and do not 
need anything more. There are many people in that family and nobody works, 
with the father in jail and a brother who has gone mad. What exactly are you 
looking for, trouble?” 

The next day while walking to the hospital, I thought to myself that perhaps 
Adas was right, maybe I am getting myself into deep trouble. But they are so 
poor, who will help them, and Fela, she is so beautiful. These thoughts went 
through my mind all day until late in the afternoon. After work, instead of 
returning home, I headed towards the neighborhood where the unfortunate 
ones lived in crowded huts. These were poor people, torn from their homes and 
forced to flee and live under difficult circumstances in a distant and cold place, a 
place from where many do not return. In the meantime, however, they managed 
to save their lives, regardless of what the future would bring. 

When I reached their home, I found the entire family sitting around the table 
and arguing. On the table there were a few loaves of bread, a little milk in a jug 
and some boiled potatoes. When they saw me they rose from the bench they 
were sitting on. Fela came up to me, put her hand on my shoulder and 
introduced me to her family, “This is David, a friend of Benek and mine, who is 
from our neighborhood in Warsaw.” 

I sat down at the table and despite the poverty, I felt like part of the family. I 
examined each one of them. Benek, whom I already knew was my age and 
looked like a nice handsome young man, sat very relaxed. It was quite noticeable 
that he had endured difficult times and that great responsibilities fell upon him. 
He had begun his first year of study at university; however the war interrupted 
his studies. I observed Fela’s mother, Pola, who was sitting next to her son 
Marek who was restless and trying to escape the tight grip of her hand. Andzja, 
the youngest of the children, was a shy, spoiled child, and although she had 
reached maturity she acted like a spoiled, stupid child. Benek would say 
something to her every time she uttered a “gem” out of place. When I asked her 
what the problem with Marek was, she replied that it was not my concern. That 
was when Benek stepped in and told her that was no way to speak to an adult 
especially since I had been invited by her sister Fela and had come to help. 



Andzja looked down but did not appologize. 

Pola complained that her husband was in prison and who knows if he would 
ever get out of there. When I asked why he was incarcerated, she replied that 
she had no idea; he is totally apolitical. It seems the reason was work related. 
“He has no strength to work,” she said, “He is physically weak and not built for 
physical labor.” 

I promised Pola that I would see if I could help in any way to try to obtain his 
release. I asked all of them not to discuss the matter with anyone. I stressed that 
I “will try” and that I made no promises. Although I knew the director of the 
hospital, and knew that he was a decent man and always ready to help, I did not 
know what his point of view would be in the matter. 

While sitting and sipping hot tea, I was suddenly gripped by a longing for my 
family. I missed my mother Ida, whom I could always talk to whenever I came 
home. She was a worrying mother; “A true Polish mother.” I missed my father, 
who was very open to my craziness and taught me how to ride a motorcycle as 
well as drive the car. I remember when my father once went to meet a Polish 
nobleman who lived in a palace close to Wloszczowa to discuss work matters. 
When he did not return by the evening everyone began to worry about his 
safety, I took a bicycle and rode down the country road which led to the palace. 
After approximately ten kilometers I saw, in the distance, headlights aglow and a 
stationary vehicle in the middle of the road. As I got closer I recognized that it 
was my father’s car and that he was lying unconscious in it. Although he was 
heavy and difficult to move, I managed to move him off the driver’s seat and 
onto the seat next to him. Although I did not know to drive, as I had only had 
one driving lesson from my father, I decided to drive to Wloszczowa. I carefully 
drove to the doctor’s house, honked the horn and called for the doctor to come 
out. Together we drove my father to the hospital where he was diagnosed as 
having had a brain hemorrhage. After receiving the proper treatment, he 
regained consciousness and shortly thereafter was out of danger. A week later he 
was released from the hospital. From then on, he received a daily treatment of 
bloodsucking by leeches that were placed on his body in order to lower his 
blood pressure. I also missed my brother Izio and my sister Lila with whom I 



had had a special relationship. We were a perfect couple for having fun as she 
was a true comedian. I loved ‘acting silly’ with her. She would come to Warsaw 
to visit us, and we would go out together to the pub, Adam, Lila and I, to drink 
beer, listen to music and dance. At times, on my request, she would bring my 
love Irena along, as she knew how much we wanted to be together. She told her 
family that they were going somewhere else. I also longed for my uncle and 
aunt, for my cousin Adam and his younger brother Jerzy. And I missed my 
grandmother Paulina, who always encouraged me to become a doctor. When I 
would play the violin for her brother, Juliusz Wolfsohn, she would say to me, 
“Davidek, go and study medicine and leave the violin to the musicians,” but in 
her heart, she was proud of my playing. 



The composer, Juliusz Wolfsohn 

“David, let us go out for a bit,” Fela said, interrupting my thoughts. We went 
out to the narrow alleys where sewage flowed openly and the stench was 
unbearable. We moved a bit away from the residential area where everything 
seemed so crowded, nauseating, as gray and estranged as the people themselves. 
The realities of war brought these people, who came from all diverse cultures 
and different regions in Poland and Russia, to unite in refugee camps. In these 
camps where most of the people were Jewish, an atmosphere of hostility, 
mistrust and jealousy reigned. It was each man and each family for themselves, 
holed up behind the paltry walls of the huts. Little was said lest the words did 
not find favor in the ears of those listening. 



We sat on the railings in the front of a building that served as a warehouse for 
mattresses and iron beds. We sat in the dark when the pale rays of the moon lit 
up the main street of the neighborhood. From time to time passersby would go 
by, taking quick steps with most of their faces hidden either by a sloping hat or 
by the edges of a turned-up collar. We did not turn our faces towards them as 
they passed, nor were any greetings exchanged. I took off my army coat and 
covered Fela’s shoulders, as it was cold and dark. It was hardly a romantic 
atmosphere in the moonlight. 

“Fela,” I said, “I want to invite you to come with me to the officers’ club at the 
hospital. I am allowed to take one guest along with me.” Fela looked at me with 
disbelief. She had only heard about the officers’ club from circulating rumors, 
but never directly from anyone who had been there. “I would be glad to go,” 
she replied in a cheerful voice. 

“Let us go inside, it is cold out here. I want you to know that I will make every 
effort on behalf of your father, but don’t get your hopes up too much. It all 
depends on what he was accused of. I hope it was only because they decided 
that he is a “parasite” and not something political.” 

“Thank you, David,’ she said, “I tmst that you will do whatever is possible,” 
and kissed me on my cheek. 

The next morning I arrived at the hospital with a dual purpose. I approached 
Skvarsof, the hospital director, and told him that I was unable to work two 
shifts without help. He immediately acquiesced, and mentioned the name of an 
assisting nurse who worked at the hospital. I told him that I needed a nurse with 
extensive experience and that I knew just the right one. He vehemently objected 
and said that he had nothing more to add. 

“Do you want me to commit suicide? How long do you think I’ll be able to 
work with sixty patients a day?” 

“I told you, I’ll give you help, but only a nurse from the hospital.” 


“That will be of no help to me. I will have to teach her and that will result in 



slowing down the number of patients that can be treated.” 

“You will have to work on a voluntary basis, as I have no funds for an 
additional salary.” 

“How about if you give her half my salary, but she must not know that that is 
what it comes from.” 

“That is your problem. I agree. Okay, we have an agreement, but let’s discuss it 
again in a month or two.” 

“One more thing.” 

“What more do you want?” 

“A relative of mine has been jailed. He cannot work as he is sick and weak. 
Who do you know who can help?” 

“This is an easy one if it’s not political. Consider it taken care of. What is his 
name?” 

“Maks Blumenkranc.” 

“He is a Russian Jew?” 

“No, he is Polish, from Warsaw, although he was born in either Terespol or 
Kobryn, I do not remember.” 

He wrote down the details and promised to look into the matter. 

That evening I went to Fela’s house. “Fela,” I said, “As of tomorrow you are 
working in the hospital. I arranged a job for you as a dental assistant.” 

“What do I know about dentistry?” 

“Don’t worry, I will teach you. Nobody will tell.” 

“How much will I earn?” 

“Three hundred rubles a month.” 

“Why should they pay me three times the amount that I now earn with 
absolutely no knowledge of dentistry?” 

“Because I lied to the hospital administration and told them that you have a lot 



of experience in the field. You will learn fast, don’t worry.” 

“I also spoke to him about your father and he promised me to look into the 
matter. We will have to wait and see.” 

“Thank you. I really appreciate what you are doing on our behalf. Most 
importantly, though, do no talk to anyone about the matter, for we may all wind 
up in jail. Everybody around here is informants.” 

“Don’t worry, you are under my protection.” 

She had no idea that her employment did not cost the hospital anything. Even 
if anyone informed the hospital, the management would say that it was on a 
voluntary basis. 

“She may even receive a medal for volunteering for the state,” I thought to 
myself. 

Fela would come to the hospital wearing a white uniform. She learnt from me 
what she had to do. She was a very diligent student and did her work with great 
skill. 

That afternoon I took Fela to the club where she entered wearing her white 
uniform. Most of the diners were hospital staff and I introduced her as an 
assistant at the clinic. She was quiet and shy. There was a large table laden with 
food of various kinds. There were various types of smoked fish, soup with 
mushrooms, pork cubes with cabbage, venison goulash and fresh prawns from 
the lake, all emitting intoxicating smells. Hard liquor was available to your 
heart’s content. 



Me and Fela in her firsts days at the hospital in Diektarkia 


We chose a table and approached the buffet holding empty dishes. A chef, 
with white gloves and serving spoons in hand, warmed and served whatever we 
requested. I noticed that Fela filled up the plate with twice as much as she could 
eat. I refrained from commenting when I noticed that every time I turned my 
head she would fill her pockets with food. I knew that her family was hungry 
and she singlehandedly cared and provided for them. Her brother Benek 
suffered from asthma, her brother Marek had been in shock since arriving and 
had lately become very aggressive and at times beat those around him. Her 
father who was in prison had certainly become a wreck, while her mother was 
busy caring for her mentally ill son and her younger sister refused to work at any 
job, barely helping with chores at home. 

Fela learned quickly and acclimated herself well to the hospital. The staff 
appreciated her good nature and easygoing personality, and in no time at all, she 
became friends with the other nurses with whom she would go into the yard to 



smoke or just chat. Finally, for the first time in a long time, she looked happy 
and smiled. 

One day she arrived at the hospital with bloodshot eyes. She told me that while 
she was resting, Marek suddenly came upon her and without any warning 
dropped a breadboard that he had found in the kitchen on her face. She had 
also suffered a cut above her eyebrow and had strong redness in her eyes. I put 
sterile drops into her eyes in order to prevent inflammation and dressed her eyes 
with a pad. “Tomorrow I will go to your house to see what is happening with 
him,” I told her. 

Usually I would go in the evenings to visit Fela and her family. This time I was 
a bit apprehensive due to Marek’s behavior. He would get undressed, walk 
around the house naked in front of his sisters and would scream for no reason. 
His mother Pola was unable to care for him and would sit and cry. Marek did 
not talk, but every once in a while he would repeat the same sentence over and 
over again. “When are we going home, I do not like to be here,” he would 
repeat. He once ran from the house naked into a huge snow pile. Some residents 
from the neighborhood grabbed him and threatened Pola that if it happened 
again they would report it to the authorities who would take him away. They felt 
that he was endangering the neighborhood children and perhaps even the 
women. 

Marek’s was afraid of me, especially when I spoke in a firm voice and 
threatened him with my fist. He would become introspective and go to a corner 
in the room holding his head in his hands as if hiding. I had asked Pola to hide 
all knives and forks in a place that he cannot reach. However, one day, he 
discovered the hiding place, and when his mother was in the kitchen preparing 
dinner, he grabbed a knife and stabbed her in the shoulder. When Pola fainted, 
Marek panicked and ran from the kitchen, and sat in the corner of the room and 
wept. His younger sister, came in from outside and found her mother 
unconscious on the floor with a knife stuck in her shoulder. She was lucky that 
it was a superficial wound and did not touch a blood vessel. She was treated at 
the local neighborhood clinic and sent home. 

When I found out what had happened, I approached the hospital director and 



asked for a referral to a psychiatric hospital that was located across town. It was 
a private institution, but the only one that could help Marek. In order to reach 
the hospital it was necessary to have a vehicle since it was about twenty 
kilometers away. 

Fela objected, saying he would die there because they would starve him and 
that he needed warmth and love. His rage attacks continued and became more 
frequent. He continued without any medication or treatment and his condition 
worsened until Pola was afraid to stay alone with him at home. 

Finally, with no choice, she relented. I borrowed a car from a colleague and 
went to the house to pick him up. I was forced to tie his hands with a strap 
since he would attack anyone who got close to him. Eventually with the help of 
Benek, his younger brother, we put him into the back seat of the car and drove 
him to the psychiatric hospital. Benek sat next to him; he did not stop screaming 
during the whole trip. I had asked Pola not to come along, because I felt that it 
would be too much for her to bear seeing her son being transported in such a 
manner. 

We brought him into the lobby and I gave the manager the referral letter. The 
staff members who came to help immediately dressed him in a straight jacket 
and shackled his hands to his sides. We left him with the staff. 

Every week Pola and Andzja went to visit him. He did not recognize them as 
his mind became blurred from all the treatments he received, such as electric 
shocks and tranquilizers. He would just sit and stare at the ceiling. Several 
months had gone by, when one day I received a telephone call at the hospital 
where I worked. It was from the director of the psychiatric hospital informing 
me that Marek had died of pneumonia. That was the official cause of death, but 
I knew better. Patients were injected with rat poison, which would paralyze their 
heart muscles which caused instant death. The hospital would simply kill these 
hopeless patients because they cost too much money and contributed nothing to 
society. That was Stalin’s method; eliminate anyone who is not beneficial to the 
state. 

Pola took the news very badly. She fell ill and did not want to get out of bed 



and cried most of the day. Andzja was sad but said that it was the best for him 
as now he did not suffer anymore. Benek was of the same opinion. Fela did not 
agree with what I had done and said we should have brought a doctor from the 
hospital to treat him at home. She sided with her mother and did not think that 
he should have been hospitalized in an institution. As time passed however, Fela 
became convinced that it had been the best thing for him. The daily difficulties 
they endured also made them accept that Marek was no longer with them and 
that their father was in prison. 

Fela brought home the money she earned while Benek added the little that he 
earned. Andzja took care of Pola who was slowly recovering. She once again 
began cooking and cleaning the house. 

One clear day Max appeared at the front door. “I have come home. They freed 
me,” he announced. 

He looked thin and pale but otherwise was in quite good condition. He said 
that he had received food and was forced to work in the prison laundry. He did 
not have to work too hard. They took pity on him and gave him an easy job. He 
had no idea that his release was due to a conversation that had taken place 
between the director of the hospital and the commander of the NKVD, who 
looked into his file and found that he posed no risk. They therefore saw no 
reason not to release him, and reduced his sentence by a third for good 
behavior. 

One day, during our lunch break, I was sitting with some fellow dental 
technicians at the clinic and joking around, when one of them suddenly asked 
me when Fela and I were getting married. The question surprised me, and I 
jokingly said “This weekend.” Fela cheerfully looked at me and thought that I 
was joking; I was very serious. So, that weekend we went to the municipal office 
and got married. We then rode to her house with Adas. When we got home, 
Fela proudly showed everyone her wedding ring, which was made from gold 
coins that a dental technician had smelted and cast into a ring for me. 



6 


Uzbekistan 


After a year and a half since our arrival at Diektarkia in Novosibirsk an 
“amnesty” agreement was reached. It was called a general amnesty, by which the 
Polish government in exile in England, led by General Wladyslaw Sikorski 
reached an agreement with Stalin. The agreement read that any Polish citizen, 
who is in Russia, will be permitted to travel anywhere in Russia and settle in any 
small town but not close to the border. Most Poles decided on settling in the 
south of Russia, Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan, which were far from 
the war front and where the climate was pleasant. A few days after the 
“amnesty” became official, we decided to leave. 

I informed the Polish military headquarters that I was taking my family to 
Uzbekistan and received my travel documents. I was told to present myself in 
Tashkent to be assigned, but there was such chaos and every order contradicted 
the previous one. Nobody really knew what the next step would be. I did 
however learn that Russia was mobilizing all its troops to hold the Germans 
back who had already arrived within one hundred kilometers of Moscow, and 
Stalingrad was under very heavy attack. 

I decided on the city Alma Ata in Kazakhstan. The city is close to the Chinese 
border and I thought about the possibility of crossing the border into China, 
and reaching Shanghai, which has a port. From there I would be able to leave to 
wherever I wanted. Many Russians have reached Shanghai especially during the 
Bolshevik Revolution, when the aristocracy and the rich fled Russia, most of 
them settling in Shanghai. I organized the whole family who eventually agreed 
with my plan. They agreed only after I explained to them that if they did not 
agree, I would take my wife and go alone. They got scared and gave their 
consent. 

The farewell from the hospital staff was emotional. The nurses and hospital 
director stood with tears in their eyes; after all we were like one big family. 



There were mostly women because the men were all recruited to the front and 
women by nature are more emotional than men. 

I asked an acquaintance to drive us to the train station after I had reserved 
seats for all of us. I was able to arrange the seats despite the fact that it was a 
freight train, by giving a bribe to the station manager. 

We arrived at the train station at the designated time. We did not have much 
baggage. Each of us had a sack full of personal effects, as more than that we 
could not take. While there was still time before we left, I removed the money I 
had hidden on my body; money that I had saved in a year and a half working at 
the hospital. I gave Max part of the money for safekeeping, part to Fela and part 
to Adas, for I did not want all the money to be on my person. I thought it 
would be safer if it were divided, as on the road there are all kinds of dangers as 
well as thieves. Who knows what we will encounter. 

The train ride was difficult. We rode in a carriage full of merchandise and the 
seats were not comfortable. We were well equipped with food and drink. The 
trip was to last a week to ten days as the distance was two thousand and seven 
hundred miles. The train was to travel nonstop to Tashkent, but every day it 
would stop at a station for a few hours. These stops were a great relief, because 
we were able to go out and get some fresh air. We took care of our physical 
bodily needs in the carriage in a bucket, which we later dumped in the open 
fields. We bought food whenever possible, as not always was it possible to buy 
since not every station had a store. When we found a grocery store, we bought 
large amounts of food to cover for every eventuality. 

Slowly the weather changed and we began removing our warm clothes, scarves 
and hats. Convoys of nomads on camels could be seen alongside the road. We 
passed through Kyrgyzstan and entered into Uzbekistan and travelled to the 
capital Tashkent. In Tashkent, we had to change trains that would take us to 
Alma Ata in Kazakhstan. 

When we arrived to Tashkent, we were exhausted, worn out and tired. We did 
not want to continue further, so we found a hostel to rest and recover from the 
tedious journey. The heat was unbearable, and for a moment, it seemed that 



everybody missed the Siberian cold. Everything looked different and strange, 
including the people. The houses were low and colourful. Men wore robes and 
rolled scarves on their heads and most sported beards and moustaches. They 
spoke a language we did not understand, however most of them also spoke and 
understood Russian. 

The next morning, after we had eaten fresh and tasty rolls, we went to the 
store and bought apples the size of watermelons, which we never imagined 
existed. We made arrangements for the trip to Alma Ata. Fela and I went to the 
train station to purchase tickets. A uniformed officer asked to see my travel 
documents despite the fact that I was dressed in my army uniform. He was 
totally unimpressed. 

“According to these documents you are not permitted to travel to Alma Ata. 
You may not travel to any border city here or in Kazakhstan. It should consider 
another city, for even in Tashkent you may not live permanently,” he said. 

“What do you suggest, officer, perhaps you have an idea,” I answered. 

“The closest city to us is Namangan, which is a small town and has plenty of 
housing and you will End employment there. Most residents are Russian with a 
minority of Uzbeks; you will feel comfortable there.” 

I thanked the officer for his advice and bought train tickets Namangan. This 
trip was more comfortable as we sat in a passenger carriage, althoug on hard 
wooden benches. At least we saw people and were able to enjoy the scenery 
outside. 

The train crawled along extremely slowly. At each station more and more 
people got on and it started to become very crowded. On his way to the 
bathroom, Max had to squeeze through between a group of bearded Uzbeks, 
when he suddenly felt a hand searching his body., When he tried to grab the 
hand of the thief, he was thrown across the carriage and dozens of bearded 
Uzbek who all looked alike, formed an impassable wall around him. Max put his 
hand into his pocket and found that all the money I had given him for 
safekeeping was stolen. 

When he returned to us and told what happened to him, I got up and pulled 



out my gun. Fela grabbed me by the hand and Benek stood in front of me and 
pushed me to sit down. 

“You are one against dozens, sit and do not respond, otherwise they will kill us 
all.” 

I sat down. Maks was embarrassed. I did not blame him, as I realized that he 
had no choice. He was simply robbed. 

When we got off the train at Namangan, we were careful to get off last so as 
not to be pushed by the locals. The city was much different from busy 
Tashkent. At the train station, I immediately noticed more Russians and fewer 
Uzbeks. There were several Poles who were wandering around looking for an 
available vehicle to transport them to where they wanted to go. We asked if we 
could join them and eventually we found a small truck that was available. I asked 
the driver if he would take us to the army medical center. He knew where the 
medical center was and dropped us off at the entrance. He then continued on 
his way with the other Poles. 

The Commissar, a devoted communist Jewish woman by the name Rafkina, 
was in charge of the employees at the medical center in Namangan. When she 
heard that I am a dentist conscripted into the army, and in addition to that a 
Jew, she decided to upgrade me to more comfortable quarters. She assigned me 
work as a substitute dentist in the village of Yanikurgon, twenty kilometers from 
Namangan. Within two hours, we were back on the same truck that brought us 
here. He had dropped off the other Poles and returned to wait for us to take us 
back to our temporary residence in Uzbekistan. We had no idea how long we 
would be staying there, as the war was still raging on and Russia was mobilizing 
its citizens along with Poles who flooded their country en masse. We just had to 
wait and see what developed. 

We were allocated a large and spacious house, made of stone rendered with 
clay. The interior was bleached with lime and it had small windows. The front 
door was made of tin with a bolt and a wicket to peek out. The house had 
Turkish toilets; a hole in the ground that took the sewage to remote cesspits that 
drained into the street. 



A few days later, I reported to the NKVD headquarters for a security check. 
They examined my documents along with the letter of recommendation that I 
received from the hospital. They heard about my new job, registered me and 
gave me all the necessary approvals. I did not expect any problems, especially 
since the commander in charge of internal security was a kind man and he liked 
me. 

Commissar Rafkina told me that I was to report to an address in Yanikurgon, a 
village twenty kilometers from Namangan. I was asked to replace the only 
dentist in the village who was drafted into the army. I travelled to the village to 
see the clinic. I noticed that nearly all the houses in the village were small round 
clay houses with cone-shaped roofs. In the middle of the village stood a large 
stone house where the mayor of the village lived, a burly Uzbek with a black 
moustache that fell to the sides of his face. He resembled Taras Bulba, the 
literary hero of Nikolai Vasilievich Gogol’s novel. He was very pleasant, and as 
soon as he saw me, he patted my back and almost knocked me over. He had a 
huge hand and when he shook my hand, I could feel all my bones being 
squeezed. He immediately invited me to dinner where we sat on a mg around a 
large caldron. Two of his deputies arrived and sat cross-legged alongside the 
cauldron which contained rice and meat cut into small pieces along with baked 
vegetables. They waited for me to start eating, but I did not know where or how 
to begin. The mayor scooped with three fingers a moderate amount and shoved 
it into his mouth. I did the same; however, half the quantity fell onto the rug. 
The three of them burst out laughing and I joined them, “I need some time, I 
will learn how to eat it,” I assured them. 

Although the clinic was primitive, it had everything needed to function 
properly. There was no technician because the doctor also performed all 
technical needs. There was a laboratory adjacent to the clinic for any technical 
needs. I knew all about how to be a technician, since during my year as an 
apprentice at the clinic of Dr. Buhanik, I also worked in the laboratory as a 
technician. 

Every morning I would ride the twenty kilometers to work on an old 
motorcycle that I purchased. I worked several hours a day, during which 



patients from nearby villages and nomadic tribes came for treatment. Most of 
the work I performed was cosmetic. I once had to sharpen an eyetooth for a 
young bride approximately fourteen or fifteen years old and place a gold crown 
on it. A Russian once explained to me that gold teeth are a status symbol and an 
indication of wealth. An Uzbek bride is bestowed with gold crowns on two 
eyeteeth while western brides receive a diamond necklace. 

In order to construct the crown, the patient would bring me a gold ruble. I 
would melt the coin and cast it into small disks, which I would arrange around 
the tooth. At times, I would ask for two coins and melt the extra gold into a 
crucifix, which I welded onto a thin chain and gave to the bride. I would melt all 
the gold filings into small chunks, which grew day by day. I referred to these 
chunks as my “bonus,” since it was above what I got paid for my work. 

A wise man once said, (and he was probably right) that a good deal is a one 
when both parties are satisfied. I was happy that I accumulated wealth from the 
extra gold that I melted for myself, and at the same time, the brides and their 
husbands were happy and constantly smiling. I did not know if the Uzbeks are 
such a smiling people or they were smiling in order to reveal the wealth 
reflecting from their mouths. 


The economic situation was steadily improving. I got my job just in time, since, 
between the cost of the journey and the money that was stolen, I was left with 
nearly no money. Often I was paid with food, either a whole lamb or crates of 
fruits or vegetables; as a result, our house never lacked food. 

In April 1943, another wave of mmors began circulating over the German 
radio that in the Katyn forest the Russians murdered over twenty thousand 
Polish officers and soldiers. It was just about the time when the Polish army was 
being organized by Generals Anders and Sikorski, and according to them, a long 
list of personnel who were to have joined the organization had suddenly 
“disappeared.” 

I knew that our days were numbered. Polish units were being organized, 
however not under a common leadership or in coordination with any Russian 



leadership. That decision was going to be made by the Politburo and it seems 
that it will be happening soon. It was obvious that it was forbidden to mention 
what was being broadcast on the German radio, though many believed that the 
Russians had a hand in what happened. 

I befriended the chief of the NKVD in Namangan, who was learned and 
cultured, not arrogant and a lover of art. He was sent from his hometown near 
Kharkov to far away Uzbekistan, where he moved with his wife and child. He 
obediently accepted his duty and carried out his work faithfully. He was a 
Communist in his opinions, but not a fanatical one. He loved the good life, 
restaurants, dancing and particularly loved gambling. In Uzbekistan people bet 
on just about everything, horse and dog racing, competition with camels, a 
competition on camels with a ball made of rags who kicked each other. I never 
quite understood the mles of that game. When I offered to play poker with him, 
his enthusiasm knew no bounds, but I made sure always to lose, which suited 
him just fine. Although we played for pennies, I saw it as a long-term 
investment. Uzbekistan was under Russian control and they will never relinquish 
that control. In my mind, I repeated the famous proverb, “wherever a Russian 
soldier places his foot, it will remain there forever.” 

From time to time, I would send him a leg of mutton as a gift. I was glad to 
send it to him, since we had no refrigeration the meat that I received would not 
last for more than a few days and we could not eat it all by ourselves. I wanted 
him to be indebted to me; one day I may need his help. 

I loved my work in Yanikurgon because I earned good money. The people 
were hospitable and kind, and above all, I was independent. Nobody told me 
what to do and I had plenty of time for myself and my family. The new 
situation, however, did not ease the longing and yearning for the life I once had 
or for my family. Deep inside me, I hoped and wanted to believe that I would 
once again see them when I returned to Poland. With the passing of time, I 
began to despair, as it seemed that the war would never end and only spread to 
other regions. I began imagining all kind of scenarios. What will happen if 
Germany conquers Russia and continues to Asia Minor. They will conquer 
Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan in two days, and as they begin to move in our 



direction, we will be forced to flee towards the mountains in China. That will 
not be easy, since there is no transportation to those regions and to go by foot 
with the whole family would be an impossibility. As a result, in my heart I was 
hoping that the Russians would finally defeat the Germans. As I saw the 
situation, there was no other option. 

One day, while in the clinic, I heard dogs whining outside. The locals 
understood the significance of whining, however, I did not. A patient being 
treated rose from the chair and suddenly ran out of the clinic. I did not 
understand what was happening until suddenly I felt a strong shock and a 
tremor, as if the earth had dropped from under my feet. While I felt wave after 
wave of shocks, I was thrown to the floor. All the medical devices went flying in 
every direction. When I was finally able to stand up, I rushed out of the building 
and saw everyone standing at a distance, praying on their knees with their hands 
raised towards heaven. I grabbed my motorbike and started to speed in the 
direction of Namangan, The bike bumped on the road as many cracks had 
opened along the asphalt, and I was forced to zigzag around them so as not to 
fall or fall over. The farther I got, the less I felt the shocks. The earth continued 
to shake for a few days. The earthquake was hardly felt in Namangan and those 
at home had no idea that anything had happened. 

I was unable to return to Yanikurgon for a number of days because there were 
many aftershocks. When the danger had passed, I went to the clinic and found 
everything in disarray. I was forced to postpone seeing patients until I had 
brought from Namangan drugs and replacement tools and devices. 

Life in Namangan was routine. Benek found a job in the warehouse of a 
hospital in the city, while Maks tried his luck in business. He knew a bit about 
watches so he began trading in watches with money I had given him to get 
started. He would buy old watches at flea markets, repair them and then sell 
them. This way he was able to earn some money. 

With the gold and silver that I had acquired, I bought a dentist chair, new tools 
and devices, slowly preparing myself to open my own private clinic. Namangan 
was a large city and had very few doctors since most were in the army. The few 
that remained charged very high prices. Another advantage that I had was that I 



was a man, as Uzbeks would never let themselves be treated by a female doctor. 
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The Lithuanian Nightingale 

We began hearing encouraging news. The Russians, started to hold off the 
Germans and their Italian allies, and inflicting heavy losses. The Germans were 
beginning to retreat. We listened to the radio: “The joint forces of our army 
from all over Russia, under the leadership of our revered leader and hero Jossif 
Stalin, has held out against the aggressors and are currently defeating them and 
inflicting heavy losses upon them. Napoleon was not able to stand up against us, 
Hitler and Mussolini were not able to stand up against us. Mother Russia will 
prevail. She is very dear to us and we will defeat the enemy from anywhere on 
earth until their final surrender. England has also joined the war effort against 
those criminals and our Polish brothers who are in our country are fighting side 
by side with us against the invaders of our and their land.” 

The radio broadcast was the cause of a change of mood, as we could once 
again feel the winds of war blowing. 


As I joined the Zwiazek Patriotow Polskich (ZPP). I was suddenly filled with 
pride, being a Polish Patriot and a captain in the army, and I decided to raise the 
morale of the soldiers of my unit. 

In Namangan, I met a group of Lithuanian Jews, originally from Kovno, who 
had also fled to Uzbekistan. One of those in the group was Yehuda Hirsch 
Lifschitz, a general practitioner, who had come to Namangan with his wife and 
two daughters. His sixteen-year-old daughter Nechama was amazingly musical 
and had the voice of a nightingale. Since she knew Yiddish, she loved to sing in 
that language. 

I established a Polish theatre for our unit in Namangan, which performed once 
a week. I taught Nechama some Polish songs, which she quickly learned and 
pronounced the words with the correct accent. During one of the performances, 
I went up on stage and introduced her to the audience. The soldiers whistled 


and the hall filled with sounds of laughter and talking. I instructed Nechama to 
start singing, but she hesitated. I started to play the violin and one of the soldiers 
played the accordion, then Nechama began to sing. Suddenly there was silence 
as everyone froze in their seats listening to her amazing voice. In the midst of a 
hallucinatory atmosphere, in a Muslim country, during the most irritating heat 
where huge clouds of mosquitoes bit and sucked the blood of soldiers, a strong 

and angelic voice emerged that made the heart tremble. When she began to sing 
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the Polish national hymn Jeszcze Polska nie zginyla, poki my zyjemy, 
hundreds of soldiers and officers clenched their right fist on their hearts, stood 
to attention and joined in the song. When she concluded the song, she received 
a standing ovation that lasted several minutes. 

The theatre remained in existence until I left Uzbekistan with the other Polish 
soldiers and officers. That was when Russia attacked Germany and merged the 
Polish units into its own army. 

In late January 1943, after a five-month siege, Stalingrad was liberated and the 
German army was defeated. The Russian forces began pushing their attackers 
towards the west. 

A year after we arrived in Uzbekistan, my wife Fela became pregnant. We lived 
in a stone house which was divided into separate apartments, each with its own 
entrance. I lived with Fela in one apartment, while the rest of the family lived in 
another. Adas rented a room from a Russian family, where he also received 
meals. He worked for the electric company repairing transformers and was paid 
quite well. We met from time to time, although he spent more time with some 
new Polish friends that he had met. He did not feel comfortable pushing his way 
into the extended family who had not really received him with much 
friendliness. 

In October 1944, Fela gave birth to my eldest son in the hospital in 
Namangan. She was in a room in the maternity ward which she shared with 
three other Uzbek women. One of them had given birth to a s till born, but since 
she had had a difficult delivery that endangered her life, she remained in the 
hospital for observation. 



Fela and Wladek in Namangan, Uzbekistan 1944 


The newborns slept in cradles in the next room, where nurses, some Russian 
and some Uzbek, took care of them. Every few hours the babies were brought 
to be fed. Since Fela could not breastfeed because her milk would not come in, a 
wet nurse was necessary in order to feed the baby. 

On the day that the Uzbek woman whose baby had died left the hospital, our 
newborn disappeared. My wife started screaming and the nurses began searching 
the entire hospital. Suspicion immediately fell upon the Uzbek woman who 
lived in a small village, a suburb of Namangan. The hospital called me right away 
to tell me what had happened. I immediately ran to my friend from the NKVD, 
told him what had happened, and he promptiy summoned two police officers, 
and together we rode in a police car to the village. When we got to the house, 
we found the woman and her husband at home, but no baby. They said that 
their baby had died but they claimed that they had no knowledge of any baby. I 
pulled my gun out and pointed it at the husband’s head and yelled to the woman 
in Russian, “If you do not tell me where the baby is, I will shoot him in the 
head.” The woman stood motionless and did not respond, whereupon I shot a 
warning shot into the air. I once again pointed the gun at the husband and 
shoved the barrel into his mouth. That was when the husband broke down and 
shouted, “All right, all right, I will bring him.” 

The NKVD officer grabbed the woman’s husband by the throat, and together 
they walked to the house next door where his parents lived. I followed them 
with my gun drawn, aimed at the husband. In the house we found an old 
woman sitting holding my son in her arms wrapped in a typical Uzbek scarf. I 
immediately removed my son from her arms. He did not cry and seemed 
content. The husband was handcuffed, placed into the police car and taken 
away. We drove to the hospital, picked up Fela and took her home. Her eyes 
were red from crying, as she was sure that she would never see her son again. 

It seemed that our troubles were far from over. That night, Fela came down 
with such high fever that she nearly lapsed into a coma. Her breasts became 



infected because the milk in her breasts remained there and would not flow out. 
As a result, the milk hardened and her breasts turned blue. We called a doctor 
who gave her medication to reduce the fever. It helped for a few hours, when 
once again, the fever returned and she fainted. Her mother Pola sat at her 
bedside crying and putting wet towels on her forehead and nape. I did not know 
what to do, and ran around the house like a madman. The doctor, who returned 
every few hours to check on Fela, hinted to me that if the fever had not broken 
by tomorrow he would consider operating on her and removing her breasts so 
that the infection would not spread throughout her body, thus endangering her 
life. 

I remember that my wife had once mentioned to me that on the corner of our 
street there lived an old Uzbek witch, who dispensed all kinds of herbal cures. I 
quickly ran and brought her over to the house. She looked at Fela, felt her 
breasts, she said something in Uzbek and left, but not before she motioned that 
she would return. Approximately half an hour later, she came back with two 
canvas bags filled with barley kernels. She boiled a pot of water, immersed the 
bags into the water for a few minutes. She then placed the bags next to Fela’s 
breasts and made her drink the hot barley water. She repeated the treatment 
several times throughout the night. The next morning Fela felt better, the fever 
had broken and her breasts softened. Pola and the witch sat all day alongside 
Fela and took turns applying the bags. The next day her breasts returned to their 
natural color and the fever completely disappeared. 

I was ecstatic. Although Fela was still very weak and barely smiled, at least she 
was not suffering. I embraced the Uzbek woman and gave her a wad of bills I 
hadn’t even counted. She pulled out one bill, kissed it and put it into her pocket, 
took her bags and went home. 

After several days Fela recovered and held her son for the very first time. 
“Let’s name him Wladek, Wlodzimierz, as your father” ,she said. 

After a year of work in Yanikurgon, the central clinic in Namangan reminded 
themselves of my existence. Commissar Rafkina summoned me to her office, 
where she bluntly informed me that as of tomorrow morning I would be 
working at the central clinic in Namangan. No amount of pleading helped to 



change her mind. I tried to explain to her that I was in the middle of treating 
patients and could not just leave them. She stood her ground and said that she 
was short of doctors and since Namangan was a large city, she could not be 
without doctors. The villagers will manage and if not they will come to the big 
city for treatment. She obviously did not know about my “cosmetic” work that I 
had been doing and how people came from far and wide for me to treat them. 

I worked at the central clinic for two months. On the weekends, I would take 
my motorcycle and go to the village to perform my “cosmetic” work, which 
gave me the extra income I needed. 
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On Polish soil 


The Russian leadership decided to attack the Germans, after they had suffered 
half a million casualties in the battle for Stalingrad. The Russians repelled the 
German attacks and advanced towards the Polish borders. At the end of 1944,1 
was ordered to report immediately to my unit in Tashkent. There I was 
informed that I was being sent to a battlefront field hospital, and must 
immediately leave for the city of Sarny in the Ukraine and join a convoy that was 
heading for Brest-Litovsk. The Russians had begun a recmitment effort on a 
national scale, as they had suffered many casualties and the army was desperate 
for new recruits. The Poles operated as an independent brigade within the Red 
Army, as their aim was not to allow the Russians to see themselves as the 
liberators of Poland and demand compensation for it; which in the end is 
exactly what happened. 

Before leaving Tashkent, I took leave of my wife, her parents and Adas. I left 
them with most of my money and hoped that it would be enough for them until 
I returned after the war. 


I got on the train to Sarny for the four thousand five hundred kilometer trip 
from Tashkent. The train travelled all day and all night with hardly any stops. It 
was full of soldiers and officers. There were no civilians on the train other than 
men from a security detail, who wore civilian clothes at all times. The 
atmosphere was cheerful and food and drinks were distributed to everyone. 
With about thirty people in each carriage, it was not too crowded and we were 
able to sit most of the time. We were even able to lie down on a bench if we 
used our kitbag as a pillow. Some of the carriages were occupied by Poles. After 
approximately a week (give or take a day or two) of travelling we arrived in 
Sarny. 

In Sarny things moved along smoothly and quickly. The field hospitals were 



loaded onto trucks that were well protected; wheels covered with welded tin and 
windows with protective screening. Within a few days, we were all ready to 
leave. The distance to Brest-Litovsk is about three hundred kilometers, and 
Brest was the point where we begun our entry into Poland. 

At Brest, we crossed the original border between Russia and Poland. Convoys 
that arrived by train stopped at the border and came over to the recmitment 
camp. Our Polish brigade was extremely well organized, as the officers and men 
were true patriots who wanted to enter into battle with the Germans in an 
attempt to save their country. There were many advantages to having the strong 
backing of the Russian army. The Polish brigade, with its high percentage of 
Jewish soldiers, volunteered for all kinds of missions. The mobile hospital was 
known as “Surgical Hospital No. 9” in the medical battalion to which it 
belonged. Our first objective was the city of Lublin, which was one hundred 
sixty kilometers away, but progress was very slow, as part of the journey was by 
foot, under severe shelling from the Germans. 

Everyone was very motivated. The soldiers sang the Polish national hymn and 
other war songs, as morale was at its height. We suffered many casualties and 
many dead. The dead were left behind for the local population to bury in their 
improvised temporary cemeteries, and the wounded were evacuated. We left 
some Held hospitals behind in order to treat the wounded while the other 
mobile hospitals advanced with the forces. 


Our long convoy was accompanied, front and back, by tanks and trucks loaded 
with soldiers. Morale remained high and after we crossed the border into 
Poland, the morale rose even higher and the singing was heard in the far 
distance. Suddenly, German fighters burst forth from the sky and the convoy 
stopped as everybody scattered for cover. I got out of the truck along with 
Kalman, a young Jewish officer who sat next to me. 

Kalman and I took shelter under a large tree. The bombs were falling all 
around us and the Russians responded with heavy machine-gun fire. Suddenly a 
bomb fell right close to us. I lay in shock and grabbed hold of my ears, as I 




could not hear anything. After my hearing began to return, I could hear Kalman 
yelling in pain next to me. I immediately saw that his leg had been blown off and 
a stream of blood was gushing from his exposed arteries. I untied the leather 
belt from his trousers and tied it around the stump of his leg with the aid of a 
branch that I found alongside of me. I twisted the belt and tightened it until the 
stream of blood stopped and turned into small insignificant trickles. I began 
yelling with all my might “Medics, medics,” but I did not know if anyone had 
heard me. Meanwhile, the bombing had stopped and silence reigned, although 
there was still a ringing sensation from the blast in my ears. From within the 
heavy smoke, I was able to discern what looked like images of people with a 
stretcher running toward us. I rose to my feet and called out to them to come 
over. They came and rescued Kalman. I had saved his life. 


Russian red army heading to the west (1944) 


For the rest of the trip to Brest we travelled by truck. I sat next to the driver 
and was bounced all over because of the potholes in the destroyed road. I began 



thinking about how I had left Poland as a young man full of energy, surrounded 
by a large and loving family, as a young doctor trained by a relative; a life full of 
energy and vigor. Now I was returning to Poland, yearning for my old life while 
leaving behind my son, my wife, her parents and my new brother who had 
endured with me many hardships, in a Muslim country near the Chinese border. 
It was this family that I wanted to bring to Poland, but only when the 
opportunity arose. The main thing was that the war should end and I would be 
able to look for my brother and sister, parents and my grandmother Paulina. 

Although Lublin was not that far, the trip took several days because we had to 
drive very slowly. All along the way, we saw people standing at the side of the 
road, cheering and raising their hands to heaven in prayer and thanksgiving to 
God. There were those who got down on their knees, crossed themselves, 
prayed and thanked God that, behold, the army has arrived that will chase away 
the enemy who has destroyed their beloved country. 


On July 24, 1944, the Red Army liberated the camp in Lublin from the hands 
of the Germans. As they were fleeing, the Germans tried to hide the horrors and 
atrocities they had perpetrated. They also took along many prisoners, most of 
whom did not have the strength to walk, and stuffed them into trains without 
food and water. The bodies, which they did not have time to burn in 
incinerators, were placed in piles and set afire. Approximately two thousand 
prisoners remained in the camp in uninhabitable conditions. 

When we reached the outskirts of the city of Lublin, we saw thick black smoke 
that darkened the blue sky. As we approached the center of the city, we were 
totally engulfed by smoke. 

The commander of the convoy was instmcted to stop his vehicle. A Jeep came 
to the front of the convoy and ordered us to turn into a large empty area that 
most probably once was a football field. When the trucks stopped, I got out and 
went to one of the cars that escorted the convoy. The driver was sitting next to 
an officer and listening to one of the Polish residents who was talking very 
excitedly. I listened to his words and realized he was talking about a camp in the 



area. When he finally stopped talking, the officer remained seated and looked as 
though he were in shock. I approached the officer and asked him what had 
happened. The officer, who had recognized me, told me to get into the car. I 
jumped into the back seat as the driver started the engine. 

“What is going on? What has happened,” I asked. 

“The man told me about the death camp that was built in the heart of Lublin, 
and called Majdanek.” It was not the first time I had heard the name, but I was 
not ready for what I was about to see. 

We drove for a short distance and then saw the camp that was situated on a hill 
overlooking the city. Smoke was rising from the edge of the camp from a house 
with a tall broken chimney. 

As we approached the gates of the camp, we saw ambulances and people in 
striped pajamas walking around. They were emaciated and barely able to walk 
and some had to be supported. 



The "Liberation" of death camps in Poland 



I stood there with the Polish officer, looking but not believing. I thought that I 
had “seen it all” in my life, but such a horrific sight was too much to bear. All 
this was before I had seen the gas chambers and crematoria and the deep pits 
and trenches that were dug throughout the camp. The pits were full of ash that 
was removed from the crematorium; human ash of complete families, children, 
babies and the aged; no one was spared. They were pushed into the gas 
chambers like animals to the slaughter without pity or conscience. 




Freed by the Russians, prisoners at concentration Nazi death camps 


I could not help but think about my family. What had happened to them? 
Were they also taken to a camp like this one? Are they still alive? 

We went back and sat in the Jeep. None of us was able to speak and the driver 
was not able to drive. From a distance, we observed a commotion and noticed a 
group of Poles standing nearby and laughing at all those unfortunate people 
who were hardly able to walk. When they received some food, they attacked it 
like starving animals and forced it down without chewing. They vomited nearly 
everything, as their stomachs could not withstand the pressure of the food. 

A Russian commander arrived along with a crew of photographers and told 
them to photograph everything. The fleeing Nazis did not have enough time to 
destroy the entire camp, so they set the crematorium ablaze, and the arriving 
Russians immediately extinguished it. The rising smoke was from the pit of 
corpses that the Russians left burning, so as not to be exposed to diseases and 
plagues from partially burnt human bodies. 

We drove back via the downtown area and past the residential areas. Life in 
those parts went on completely normally; stores were open, vendors offering 



their wares, children playing joyfully in the streets. Very few vehicles were seen, 
but there were many horses pulling wagons, cyclists and tricycles transporting 
crates full of vegetables. While observing the scene, I could hardly imagine these 
people getting into their warm beds at night, preparing warm soup for their 
children, and a short distance away on the hill overlooking the city, starving 
men, women and babies were being shoved into gas chambers. Shriveled and 
hungry old men climbed onto benches to rest a bit, while actually waiting for 
their turn to be thrown into the crematorium. What have they done? What 
injustice have they perpetrated against the Germans? What injustice can a one- 
year-old baby do? Does all this hatred stem from the fact that they were born as 
Jews? Is that their fault? Will I ever get to see my family again? Was such a cruel 
and unjust death also awaiting them? 

All these thoughts raced through my mind, as we were returning to the 
hospital. I could not calm myself down since my anger was because I had no 
answers to my questions. 




The streets of Warsaw in 1945 


When our troops reached the outskirts of Warsaw, they could smell the stench 
of decomposition. There were dead animals, human beings and even limbs 
strewn about. Everything was destroyed. There was not a house that was intact; 
all were either partially or totally destroyed. Entire sections of the city were 
wiped out. I looked around and could not believe the devastation. I could not 
identify any streets, as all identifying signs had disappeared. I knew Warsaw like 
the palm of my hand and now I could not End where the kiosk was located, 
where the public park with the fountain at the entrance once stood, or where 













the theatres or dance clubs once were. They were all gone, all disappeared, 
turned into heaps of stones. Broken pieces of furniture were lying all over the 
streets, which were covered with black soot. To me, Warsaw was one of the 
most beautiful cities I had ever seen and now it was turned into a ghost town 
with ruins on top of ruins. The facades of high-rise buildings were gone and you 
could see the interior of the deserted apartments. Many people were searching 
between the ruins for anything of value, then there were those seeking food and 
finally there were those who had gone mad and were just walking back and 
forth. 

The Polish soldiers advanced together with the Russian forces. I was very far 
behind in a huge tmck that transported the field hospital with dozens of beds, 
mobile operating rooms, an assortment of devices and stretchers. Everything 
was in short supply but the most acute shortage was of disinfectants, anesthetics 
and pain medications. We completely ran out of bandages and were forced to 
use sheets that we torn into strips and folded over. Nevertheless, it had a 
calming and reassuring effect on the soldiers that someone cared for them and 
was looking out for their health and wellbeing and trying to help them. 

As a captain in the Polish army, my uniform consisted of high black boots that 
reached to my knees and a hat with the emblem of the division on its front. On 
my shoulders, I wore the insignia of the rank of captain and on my waist I wore 
a black leather belt and my personal black leather gun holster. 

I could hardly imagine that just a few days earlier war was raging here, with 
bullets flying and whistling by in all directions. Now the Germans had fled, 
leaving the earth scorched and soaked with blood, Jewish blood mixed with 
Polish blood, six million Poles; half of them Jews. 

We were a group of four. Myself and my Jewish driver, Janusz Goldenberg, a 
young man of twenty who had come with me from Russia and two soldiers who 
accompanied us and helped us. 

The vehicle, a small truck that we found, was booty taken from the Germans. 
Nobody stopped us while we were driving around. Since we had half a day until 
the camp would be operational, I decided to utilize the time to try to get some 



information about my family. I went to the local headquarters, but since 
everyone was busy, I did not accomplish anything. I decided to head towards 
the Jewish section, which I tried to reach from memory along with the aid of 
streets that were still identifiable. We discovered a building that was still 
standing. The structure was formerly a public school located at 174 
Bonifraterska Street, which was not far from Nowolipki Street, the street where 
I used to live. Knowing where I was, I attempted to continue to reach my 
destination, but the road was blocked with huge stones because many buildings 
were in danger of collapsing. 

We entered the reception hall at the school. There was a massive crowd of 
people and it was awfully noisy. On the wall, there was a wooden panel that 
served as a bulletin board, and, written in hard-to-read handwriting, there was a 
list of names. The names were submitted by people whose family members had 
been separated and they were now requesting information from anyone who 
might know of their whereabouts. I did not spend much time looking at the list, 
as I was really more interested in reaching my hometown of Wloszczowa, which 
was still quite a distance away. Because of the dangerous driving conditions, we 
were not sure when we could leave. 

In the corridor, I met a very thin bald-headed man who, although he looked 
rather young, had a sunken face and not one tooth in his mouth. He had a 
particularly concerned look on his face when he saw the uniform I was wearing. 
When I asked him if he had been in a labor camp, he lowered his head as if 
looking at my boots and whispered hoarsely, “They were not labor camps; they 
were death camps.” 


While conversing with him, he told me that he had literally escaped death at 
the last moment. He was already in the gas chambers at Majdanek, and as the 
Germans were ready to turn on the gas, the Russians arrived and threw open the 
heavy doors allowing clear fresh air to fill the room. Dazed and naked, they 
walked out one by one into the hands of their rescuers. The soldiers threw 
blankets on them and brought food and water. A military doctor examined them 
and forbade the soldiers to bring more food, lest they ate too much and died 



from overeating, as their stomachs had shmnken so much and were unable to 
digest large amounts of food. 

This was my first encounter with a man who escaped death. I had heard stories 
about what took place in the death camps, but I had never heard them firsthand 
from a survivor. 

I took a piece of paper and wrote “Captain Dr. David Nachimzon, born in 
1912, son of Wolf and Ida from Wloszczowa, is looking for survivors. If you 
have any information, please contact the military headquarters and notify the 
regiment commander General Krzysztof Gqsiorowski of the 15th battalion.” On 
another piece of paper, I wrote, “Adas Hofflat from Warsaw is looking for his 
sister Inka, his wife Frida, nee Jakobovitz, and their two daughters, Roza and 
Hanka.” 

We returned to our makeshift camp where a tent hospital had been erected and 
dozens of wounded were lying on stretchers awaiting treatment. I put on my 
doctor’s gown, sterilized my hands with alcohol and began to treat the wounded. 
We worked all through the night. In the morning, we heard explosions and 
gunfire but we realized that there was no danger; they were not shots of battle. 

A few days later, we were informed that we had to dismantle everything; we 
were moving on to Konin and from there to Poznan. On the way, we passed 
villages that were just liberated from the Nazi terror; people came out of their 
homes to cheer us. Blown-up tanks and cannons, still burning, were scattered all 
over. A convoy of German prisoners marched by with their hands tied behind 
their backs and then tied to the next man. The Russians liked provoking them 
and whoever gave them the slightest reason was immediately eliminated. 

We moved almost without hearing any shots; the German army was virtually 
nonexistent. The German soldiers threw away their uniforms and dressed in 
ordinary clothing that they stole from the local peasants. They did it in order to 
hide their identity and try to escape the Russians who were known to be 
extremely ruthless, arrogant and vengeful. As a matter of fact, I had witnessed 
how the Russian soldiers treat their German prisoners. Although I would not 
have had any mercy on them either, I did not condone torture for the sake of 



revenge. Prisoners of war must be protected by international treaty, and not 
tortured for the sake of extracting information from them. The Russians were 
not in need of any information; they just wanted to smash the Germans into 
shapeless masses, by tying their hands and feet and beating them with the butts 
of their guns. 

When we entered one of the villages, I suddenly saw two Jews with beards 
arguing with a Pole. They did not know my ethnic origin when I approached 
them, because I was wearing a Polish officer’s uniform. 

What is going on here, why the argument?” 
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“This Zydlak wants to take my house, claiming that it was his house before 
they took him to Auschwitz. Too bad they did not burn him there. I would have 
been spared this argument.” 

“Are you saying that it is your house?” I asked, looking at the Pole. 

’’This is my home and I live here with my wife and two children.” 

”How many years have you been living here?” 

’’For many years. I do not remember exactly how many, as I bought it many 
years ago.” 

Suddenly, farmers began arrive from all directions and surrounded us. My 
driver and two escorts got out of the car to reinforce me. I turned around and 
told everyone to disperse, while some seized axes and pitchforks and threatened 
me. 

“The officer is a Jew,” some shouted. 

At that moment, I pulled out my gun and pointed it at the two Jews and 
ordered them into the car, as if telling them to leave before it was too late. 

“I am taking them in for questioning,” I told the others. “Relax, nothing will 
happen to you.” 

We all piled into the car; the driver started the engine and drove away. As we 
were exiting the village, I told the driver to pull off the road and stop the car. 

“You people are mad. Had we not arrived, you would be corpses by now. They 


were ready to kill and bury you in the forest never to be found. If you want to 
remain alive, forget about your houses. Now is not a time to be roaming around 
in the villages.” 

We let them off on the road and warned them not to go near the village again. 

At first, my conscience was bothering me, not knowing if I had done the right 
thing. Then I thought that there is no doubt that the Poles stole the house from 
the Jews, and that they would have no problem in eliminating any Jew who 
would claim ownership of the property. The Jews were not aware of this danger 
and, therefore, had to be taken from the village before they became corpses. My 
actions had saved them. This calmed my conscience. 

The convoy of trucks moved ever so slowly toward the city of Kunin, which 
was two hundred kilometers west of Warsaw. During the trip, the commanders 
decided to bypass the city of Lodz and advance straight toward Konin so that 
we could reach Poznan quicker and set up a hospital. 

The Germans tried to escape any which way they could. Most fled immediately 
as soon as their army started to collapse. Information began to surface about the 
rapes and killings that the Russians perpetrated against the Germans. The 
Russians acted freely and lawlessly against the German population, releasing all 
their anger and frustration against them. German cities emptied out quickly and 
they left behind any and all valuables that were not transportable. 

When our division began building the small hospital on the outskirts of the 
city, I took my car to the city center to see what was happening. There were 
hardly any people on the streets and all I saw was Russian military vehicles 
patrolling the streets. Many soldiers and some Polish civilians were loitering 
around and were there primarily to loot. 

I worked at the hospital and treated soldiers and civilians alike, especially 
Russians who had suffered injuries caused by accidents or while being drunk. 
There was no real fighting anymore; the German army was defeated and the 
Russian army outnumbered the Germans that remained. The morale was very 
high. 

At a military parade where the generals spoke Polish and Russian, medals were 



handed out to the most outstanding officers and soldiers. I also received a medal 
for my participation in the war effort and for the contribution of the Polish 
army to the effort of freeing Europe from the hands of the Nazis. 

From Konin, we continued in the direction of Poznan, another major city that 
was hastily “separated” from its German population. The city was relatively 
undamaged, and there were entire sections of the city that were being inhabited 
by Polish peasants from the surrounding villages. I entered a large apartment 
building that was partially empty. I went upstairs and found a large four-room 
apartment, neatly furnished as if waiting for its owner to return home soon. I 
knew for certain that they would not dare return. 

An elderly Polish lady was standing in the hallway. I asked her if she had an 
apartment. 

“No,” she answered, “because I am alone, they do not let me have my own 
apartment.” 


I recommended that she live in the apartment that I had just found. I told her 
that I was going to bring my family to live there and if she watched the 
apartment for me until I returned, I would give her a room in which to live. She 
immediately agreed. 

I got a sheet of paper from the office headquarters and wrote our agreement 
with respect to the apartment and got the division commander to sign on it as a 
witness. I made two copies of the agreement, returned to the apartment and 
gave one copy to the woman and told her to show the document to anyone who 
came and bothered her. I brought a locksmith who changed all the locks to the 
apartment and I took one set of keys for myself. 

I promised to return to Poland with my new family. I knew that I could not 
return to Warsaw since everything was destroyed and there was not a chance 
that I would be able to live there ever again. It might be years before the city 
would be able to function as a city and clear away all the destruction and build 
new buildings. It would also take years before there was once again a network of 
electricity and gas for heating and cooking. It is impossible to live there under 



the current conditions. Poznan seemed like a nice city and soon it would be 
completely populated. The apartment is large and we would all be able to live in 
it until we made other arrangements. 

We were in the rear battalion on the trip to Berlin. I knew that in Berlin there 
would be no combat because the United States Army had destroyed everything 
from the air. We heard on the radio that the Russian army had also entered the 
city and that the city had been divided into two, the east for the Russians and 
the west for the United States. As a result, our presence would only serve to 
treat the sick and wounded. 

I wanted this ordeal to be over quickly. I was finally in Poland and could not 
travel to Wloszczowa to see what had happened to my parents, brother and 
sister. Deep inside me, I was very skeptical that I would find anyone still alive, 
this after witnessing the devastation and hearing the horror stories from 
survivors of the death camps. I prepared myself for the worst, so as not to be 
disappointed, but even so, I had a shred of hope that perhaps a miracle had 
occurred and someone had been saved. After all, there were survivors from the 
gas chambers; people were saved at the last minute. It was these thoughts that 
gave me hope. I took this hope with me all the way to Berlin. 
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Berlin-Szczecin 


When we arrived in Berlin, we were prevented from going further than 
Potsdam, an area that was under Russian control. We could not enter the city, as 
various foreign armies were patrolling the city with tanks, armored vehicles and 
trucks. Soldiers took up positions in houses, expelling the residents while 
cursing them and hitting them with the butts of their guns; no one was spared. 
The Russians wandered around at night drunk and whoever was out during the 
evening curfew hours risked their lives, as they fired at people indiscriminately. 

Our unit was stationed in the northeastern part of the city. We erected tents 
for use as a hospital; it seemed that we would be there for awhile. I prepared 
myself for the worst and started stockpiling blankets. It rained non-stop for 
days. The military vehicle that we had taken in Poznan had to be returned to 
headquarters. We knew that it could be confiscated at one of the many 
checkpoints along the road and we did not want to get into an argument with 
anyone. During this time of chaos, a soldier would have no problem grabbing 
someone and shooting him in the head without asking questions. 

In the suburbs of the city, there stood a five-story building with a large 
entrance hall. In the center of the hall, there was a staircase, which branched off 
into corridors leading to every floor and finally to every apartment. It was an 
above-average building, built to high standards and probably was once inhabited 
by wealthy families. The building was taken over by some Russian officers after 
we had approached them to ask if there was any possibility of transforming the 
building into a hospital because the tents leaked. They were accompanied by 
armed soldiers and systematically began searching the apartments. They would 
break down the front doors and see that the apartment was uninhabited. In one 
apartment, all the furniture was in its proper place as though the tenants were 
still in the house; there was no food in the kitchen, the oven was cold, the beds 
neatly made and on the dresser, there stood frames with pictures in them. 



In one of the pictures, there was a man in uniform bearing a large swastika and 
next to him, there was a portrait of a beautiful blonde woman, not young but 

very aristocratic and well dressed. One of the officers took the frame, looked at 
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the picture. “Sobaka ” he yelled and threw it on the floor. We moved into the 
living room, which had expensive furniture and carpeting, and on the walls, in 
antique frames, very expensive oil paintings were hanging. As we left the 
apartment, I wondered to myself where the tenants or owners had gone. 

There were no tenants in any of the apartments. As we reached the top floor, 
we suddenly heard shots. The shots came from the third floor and soldiers raced 
up the stairs to see what had happened. 

In one of the apartments, in a dark room closed off with shuttered and 
curtains, they saw five women, two young women and three middle-aged 
women, hugging each other and trembling from fear. One of the soldiers 
smashed the window and light penetrated the room. One of the women was 
grabbing her arm, which was bleeding when a bullet from a soldier’s gun had hit 
her. The soldier had heard a noise and thought there were Germans hiding in 
the apartment and shot indiscriminately. 

The officers ordered the women to leave their hiding place. The youngest 
among them was about sixteen years old and, as a result of fear, she wet her 
dress and began to cry. Urine began trickling down her legs as the others 
attempted to calm her down. The soldiers looked embarrassed, but the 
commander ordered all five to go to the ground floor. 

A number of rooms on the ground floor were cleared of the furniture except 
for the beds; while extra beds were brought to the upper floors. As soon as the 
women had cleaned the rooms and brought clean towels and sheets from the 
other apartments, the wounded were brought in. The first to arrive were those 
wounded on the battlefield who had only received first aid, but were in need of 
additional treatment. Doctors were brought in to help and the women were 
divided between the two wards that were established. Medics and nurses were 
brought in from the mobile hospital. The nurses were mainly Polish, who 
volunteered their services. 


We started working around the clock. My team included several nurses and a 
general practitioner, a young Jew from Lublin who returned from Russia with 
the Polish unit. We were desperate for drugs. Through an officer who had 
connections with the Americans, we received cartons of medicines, mainly 
disinfectants and anesthetics, syringes and sutures. 

Most of the wounded were Russians. There was a Russian unit not far from us 
and their commander was a young man about twenty-five years old, enormous, 

with wild hair who always walked with an open shirt. He was actually the son of 
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a peasant from one of the kolkhoz and he terrorized the residents in the 
suburbs. One day, he entered the building of our makeshift hospital and his eye 
caught a young German nurse. 

He went over to her and asked, “What is your name?” 

“I do not understand,” she replied in German. 

“Ah. Are you a German whore?” 

“I do not understand what you are saying.” 

“I am Mikhail Ivanovich, and you?” 

“Gabriella.” 

He suddenly grabbed her by the hair and dragged her into a nearby room. She 
was in shock and did not scream. I was in a room treating a soldier with a 
shattered jaw, when two German nurses came running into the room screaming, 
“Save her from that oversized, muscular Russian, please.” 

I did not understand what they were shouting but it was obvious they were 
excited by what was happening. They led me to the room where the Russian 
commander had taken the German girl. I knew that something was happening 
inside because I heard noises and crying. I opened the door and saw the 
enormous animal-like commander bending over the German girl who was lying 
on the table. He was gripping her by her throat while his pants were rolled down 
to his knees. He turned to me and with a broad smile said, “Let’s take turns. 
Wait until I am done.” 

I walked out of the room and left them alone and dragged the German girls 


along with me. I did not want to provoke him, as he easily could shoot me. 
Besides, I thought to myself, why should I risk my life for a German, whose 
country brought about this war and distanced me from my family for six years, 
about whom I know nothing concerning what has happened to them. 

I ordered the Germans to leave that floor and go upstairs until things calmed 
down. After the Russian officer left, two of his comrades went in. I went into 
the treatment room and remained there until they left the building. I knew that 
they would return. That evening, I called all five German girls together and 
ordered them to leave the building. Thus, in the darkness of the night, the 
Germans slipped away and disappeared. 

The next day, the Russian officer and his comrades came by for another round. 
I informed them that the Germans fled during the night. He became so angry 
that he turned over the reception desk and kicked a stretcher that was lying on 
the floor beside him. 

He did not believe me, so he and his soldiers made rounds of all the rooms on 
every floor. As they were coming down the stairs, the officer gave me an angry 
look and said, “I’ll be back. I do not understand how Jews can defend German 
whores.” He spat the ground, turned around and left. 

I went to the military headquarters outside Potsdam where the commander of 
the hospital had invited me for a chat. I told him that I wanted to return to 
Russia and bring my family to Poland. He laughed, “Bring the family? I would 
also like to bring my family, but it is wartime. Even though it is over, 
nevertheless, we will be stuck here for several more months.” 

I heard that there was a battalion commanded by a Polish physician that was 
about to embark on a journey to the distant city of Szczecin, one hundred 
kilometers to the north. The city had been cleansed of Germans and was now 
being purified to make sure that there was not one German remaining. It was 
currently being readied to absorb Polish officers. 

The next morning, I went to the military headquarters and asked for an 
interview with the battalion commander. He acquiesced to my request, and 
while talking to him I ascertained that he was from Warsaw, and that he knew 



my uncle the dentist, Uncle Ilia Friedberg. It was his fondness for bridge that 
was the clincher, “Come tomorrow morning. I’ll give you a signed letter that you 
will give to the hospital commander, and then you will join us. We are leaving 
the day after tomorrow.” 

Thus, I found myself sitting behind a military vehicle driving in a long convoy 
toward the city of Szczecin. 

We finally reached the beautiful city that was nearly unscathed in the battles. 
The Germans did not shell it and it was not necessary for the Russians to use 
any weapons against them because the Germans retreated almost immediately, 
and along with them, all the inhabitants of the cities that were captured by the 
Russians and the Poles. 

The city of Szczecin lies on the Baltic coast facing the coast of Denmark. It 
was a green city with stylish buildings, and although we were in the midst of war 
and the horror scenes never left my mind, I was impressed by the city. I saw it 
as a serious choice of places to live upon my return from Russia. When I heard 
that officers receive private houses, I signed up immediately as a candidate; of 
course, I dared not tell anyone about the apartment I had in Poznan. 

The hospital was established in a hastily evacuated German camp and served as 
a hospital for female problems. General Roman to wicz, commander of division 
No. 12, transferred the hospital from Potsdam to Szczecin. I had excellent 
relations with the general who loved bridge and poker, two card games I had 
mastered well. 

Most evenings, the doctors, nurses and officers would meet in the hospital 
cafeteria, which became full of cigarette smoke. Here, drinking, smoking and 
card playing were allowed in order to relieve a little of the tension that we all 
suffered from. It allowed us a few hours to try to forget everything our eyes had 
witnessed. We would drink large quantities of vodka and sometimes we danced 
with the nurses to the sound of music that blared from the old radio we found 
in one of the houses. 

The wounded began to arrive, mainly from Berlin. They were primarily Poles 
returning from the front after they had received first aid and now required 



surgery, treatment or observation. There were also those suffering from trauma 
who lay staring wide-eyed at the ceiling, occasionally making bizarre sounds. I 
worked primarily with victims who required oral and maxillofacial surgery. I was 
aided by two assistants and a general practitioner, who had just recently 
completed his medical studies in Warsaw. He had not had a chance to specialize 
in any particular field, and this was an opportunity for him to learn oral and 
maxillofacial surgery. 

Most evenings, I would go to the cafeteria and play cards with the other 
officers and at times with General Romantovich who was a decent and kind 
man. He liked me and called me Davidek, the nickname my mother called me as 
a child. 

One evening, when the right opportunity arose, I approached the general and 
asked him, “Master Commander, I would like to bring my family here. I left my 
wife and baby and went to war, and have not seen them since. They have no 
idea if I am alive or dead.” 

“David,” he began, “you surely know that it is not possible. Nobody is leaving 
and travelling to Russia, as we are still in the midst of a war. Although the 
Germans have surrendered, there are still many armies like the Americans, 
Russians and English roaming around the area. How could you go now?” 

“I understand. You are right, but can I at least go to Warsaw and Wloszczowa 
to see if I any members of my family have survived?” 

At this point, the general broke down and with tears in his eyes, he said, 
“David, give me a day or two and let me see what I can arrange for you.” 

Two days later, I was informed that General Romantowicz wanted to see me. 
As I entered his office, I saw him sitting in his armchair with a smile on his face. 
I saluted him and shook his hand. 

“David,” he began, “earlier today, I went to the Russian headquarters and got 
you a certificate that grants you the permission to enter Russia and leave it with 
your family . Go and bring them here. I will also give you a car and driver that 
will take you to the Russian border. From there, you will have to make your own 
arrangements.” 



I wanted to hug this beloved Polish man. The general was devoid of all anti- 
Semitism and in his heart, he felt the pain of the Jewish people and what was 
happening to them. He was a Polish patriot who claimed that the Polish Jews 
were Poles who adhered to Mosaic Law, and not just Jews who happen to be 
living in Poland, as most Poles, who viewed the Jews as alien and unwelcome, 
claimed. 

That morning, I arranged for my replacement and the next day I received the 
keys to a two-story house with a garden that I chose from among several houses 
that were shown to me. Later in the day, a young man in uniform appeared at 
my door and told me that he would accompany me to the Russian border. We 
agreed that we would leave early the next morning. 

We drove in the direction of Warsaw. The road conditions were terrible and 
overcrowded, as military vehicles were transporting troops and goods to the 
Russian border. The trip took nearly an entire day. We finally arrived in Warsaw 
late at night and luckily, we found a makeshift army hostel to stay in. At least we 
had a bed, althoug not so comfortable, but it was a place to stretch our limbs, 
aching from the bouncing of the vehicle on the bumpy roads. 

When I awoke early the next morning, I found that I had fallen asleep all 
dressed in my military uniform including the leather boots. Only then did I 
realize how tired I had been. My driver was nervously waiting for me 
downstairs, anxious to get moving, for he had a lover in Szczecin who was 
waiting for him. She was a young soldier totally devoted to him and had stolen 
his heart. 

“Wait; do not rush,” I said. “We still have a number of things to attend to here 
in Warsaw.” I directed him to the state school at 174 Bonifraterska Street, where 
I wanted to check if there was any information for me. 

I stood in front of a board that spread over the entire wall where thousands of 
notes were hanging. Two young volunteer girls wearing armbands with tags 
written in Hebrew, a language I easily recognized but could not read, were 
organizing the notes. They spoke Polish to us but amongst themselves, they 
spoke in Hebrew. It was the first time I had heard anyone speaking Hebrew, 



because I had never been to a synagogue and did not recognize prayers nor the 
sound of the language. I asked them where they were from. They told me that 
they were from Israel and were sent by the National Association—Palestine 
Jewish Brigade Group to search for Jewish children hidden by Christians and to 
bring them to Israel, as the British only allowed a limited number of orphaned 
children into their country. 

I then asked the girls for a favor. If they should happen to obtain information 
about the children of Adas Hofflat or the children of my uncle Wolowelski, 
please leave me a message on the board and I would come back to check. 
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Szajkowski 

I discovered that there were lists in other places, but then decided that it would 
be more advantageous if I stayed close to where I lived. Therefore, I did not go 
look in other places. It turned out to be the right decision. 

I went through the lists and dozens of notes and tried to find the notes that I 
had left, but the board had expanded and got so full that my notes had simply 
disappeared. Suddenly, a note written in bold red letters caught my eye. It read, 
“Szajkowski, Stanislaw is looking for relatives,” along with an address, I was 
dumbfounded. Staszek, what was he doing in Warsaw? Did not my aunt 
Eugenia, my mother’s sister and her husband Staszek live in Wloszczowa? What 
were they doing in Warsaw? 

I ran out to the car and saw that my driver had fallen asleep with his head 
resting on the steering wheel. I woke him up and we quickly drove to the 
address that I had copied from the note. 

The entrance to the building was destroyed, but the building was intact. It was 
a building with small apartments on a narrow street in the Praga district, 
populated mainly by Polish Christians. Next to the building, there was a small 
church though not much of it was left after the roof had collapsed. 

Upon entering the building, I noticed four mailboxes, with nameplates on 
them, mounted on a rotten piece of wood. One of the names read “Stanislaw 
Czajkowski.” I understood straight away that he spelled his forename with a “C” 
to sound like a Polish Christian, I went to the apartment and with my heart 
pounding, I knocked on the door. Intense excitement built up within me when I 
heard footsteps approaching from the other side and I heard Staszek’s voice, 
“Who is there?” 

“It’s me David; open the door,” I answered. 

It became eerily quiet on the other side, as if the man had been hit in the head 



and had passed out. Finally, the door opened and there I saw my uncle Staszek 
standing in front of me. 

He jumped on me, nearly knocking me over, while shouting, “Eugenia, 
Davidek is alive; he is alive.” My aunt, a short, pale-looking, plump woman, 
came running from inside the apartment and stood alongside Staszek. With her 
eyes wide open, she screeched, “Davidek, Oh! Davidek, You’re alive. Oh! My 
Davidek returned. I do not believe it; My God, he returned. Oh! This is the 
most joyous day of my life.” She did not want to let go of me and kept holding 
on to me for some time while tears were ro ll ing down her cheeks, tears of joy. I 
did not cry. Perhaps I had gotten used to not crying. That did not mean that I 
was not excited, just that I did not react with tears. 

We entered the dark one-and-a-half room apartment, simply furnished, with a 
small chest that served as a pantry, a kerosene burner for cooking and a few 
pots. Everything looked neglected and there was only the bare minimum, 
required to exist. As he put a bottle of vodka on the table, Staszek asked me to 
sit down. 

“Drink,” he said, filli ng the glass. 

“I’ll have a drink if you drink with me.” 

“I do not drink now, but with what I’m about to tell you, it is preferable that 
you take a few drinks of this,” and he pushed the glass towards me. 

Eugenia sat down beside me and held my hand tightly. 

“Izio is dead. He got killed in the battle to liberate Warsaw three weeks ago” 

“How do you know?” 

“I was in touch with him throughout the war. I know for sure.” 

In one gulp, I emptied the glass and Staszek quickly filled it again. 

Staszek sat across from me and in a broken voice told me the following story: 

“When rumors began to reach us about an imminent attack, we left 
Wloszczowa. At the request of Ida, your mother, we took Izio along. We arrived 
in Warsaw where I found this apartment, signed a lease and we moved in. Since 



nobody in the neighborhood knew me, I was able to present myself as a 
Christian. Every Sunday, I would go to the church adjacent to our home, sit 
among the faithful and move my lips as though I was praying. The pastor knew 
me as a devout Christian, who never missed a Sunday mass. Every once in a 
while, I would enter the confessional booth and pour my heart out against the 
Germans for what they are doing to the Poles. Never did I speak about the Jews 
nor did I even utter that word. Whenever the priest would inquire about my 
wife’s welfare, I would answer, “May our Lord and His Messiah help her. Her 
condition is deteriorating day by day and she has lost her will to live.” 

Izio, who in Wloszczowa had taken a dental technician’s course, found a job 
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with a szwab dentist who took him under his wing. He bleached his dark hair 
with hydrogen peroxide and requested a new identity card in place of his old 
one, which he claimed had torn. His new card identified him Mietek 
Pozinowski. 



Izio (Mietek Pozinowski) at the age of 17 , in Wloszczowa 


The German Polish doctor, who lived alone, gave Izio a place to sleep. It was a 




small storeroom that was converted into a bedroom. I worked for the 
government as a forest engineer. Nobody suspected me of being Jewish, 
especially since Czajkowski with a “C” was not a very typical Jewish name. As a 
result, I was able to conduct my life in a calm fashion. Eugenia had not left the 
house since the war began. One day, when I arrived home from work, I found 
the door wide open and Eugenia lying unconscious in a pool of blood. I dragged 
her to bed, but since I was unable to call a doctor, I just waited, hoped and 
prayed. After a while, she came to herself and told me that an intmder had 
entered the house and wanted to rob her. When she resisted and tried to escape, 
he shot her with his gun. The bullet hit her temple but luckily did not penetrate 
the head. However, he did hit her optic nerve and as a result, she was nearly 
blinded. Our daily routine continued as usual; I left for work in the morning 
locking the door, and returned at night with food. Eugenia stayed at home 
alone. I told everybody that my wife was blind and very ill and, therefore, never 
left the house. Nobody checked and everyone knew me as being a “devout 
Christian.” 

From time to time, though not often, Izio would come to our house, eat with 
us and leave. We had developed a very novel mode of communication. 
Whenever he wanted something, he would leave a note in my mailbox and I 
would respond and leave a note in the mailbox, which he would then come and 
fetch. Our letters were usually written in code. 

One day, Izio appeared at our home and suddenly burst into tears. He told me 
that by chance he met Lolek Bitoft, the son of the pharmacist in Wloszczowa, 
the one who used to hold him on his lap when he was a baby, the one who 
loved him and played with him. He was with two other Poles. He turned to Izio 
and said, “Glad to see you,” and in a low voice he added, “My friends know 
you’re Jewish. Give me money or they will betray you.” They arranged to meet 
the next day at the same place. It turned out that Lolek had seen Izio earlier and 
followed him to see where he lived. 

The next day, Izio brought them his life savings. They told him that they would 
meet him again in a week for more money. He told them that he had given them 
all his money and that he had no more. Bitoft told him that for his own good, 



he had better come up with more money. I gave Izio the money that they 
demanded, and asked him not to come for a while, in case they follow him and 
find out where I live, because Bitoft knew me as well. 

Izio arrived as planned and gave them the money. He lied and told them that 
he had borrowed the money from his boss, the German Polish doctor. Lolek 
Bitoft told him to come again in a week with the same amount of money. 
Despite Izio’s pleas, Lolek refused to relent. When the designated day came, Izio 
arrived without the money. Lolek stepped back and the two thugs began 
punching and beating Izio nearly to death. He came to my house swollen and 
bleeding from his mouth with cuts and bmises on his face and body; he could 
hardly stand. 

I decided to give them money one more time so that they would leave Izio 
alone. 

Izio found a way to join up with a group of Polish partisans, who were active 
in the forest. A short while later, he disappeared. He befriended a particular 
Polish partisan who became very loyal to him and whom he tmsted completely. 
One day, his friend came to our home with a message that Mietek, (that was his 
undercover name) was feeling fine and was waiting for the appropriate moment 
to beat the Germans in the upcoming uprising. 

When the Russians began to advance on Warsaw in July 1944, the Polish 
uprising against the Germans began. Izio (Mietek) fought along with the Polish 
partisans. During the rebellion, the partisans entered a building in order to shoot 
at the Germans. The Germans set the building ablaze, which forced the fighters 
to come out with their hands raised. As they exited the burning building, the 
Germans shot and killed them all. In that rebellion, thousands of Poles were 
killed. Izio’s friend, who did not participate in the operation as his job was to 
round up weapons for the fighters, told us the whole story. That was how we 
learned of Izio’s death. 

When Staszek finished telling the story, I was totally drunk. Although she knew 
the story, Eugenia wept, fearing the fate of the rest of the family that remained 
in Wloszczowa, Lodz and Warsaw, especially her older sister Cesia and her 



husband Moshe Wolowelski. She inquired about Adam and I told her I did not 
know, but I would try to find out on my way back to Russia. 

I dragged myself back to the car and the driver took me back to the dormitory 
where we were staying. 

The next morning, I went to the dining room of the dormitory and saw a 
number of soldiers and officers, two of whom visibly looked Jewish. I quietly 
walked over to them and asked if they were willing to join with me in a specific 
operation. When they inquired as to the nature of the operation, I told them 
what had happened between Lolek and Izio. I told them that all I needed was a 
backup and that I would do all the work. As soon as I meet Lolek, I will shoot 
him on the spot. They immediately agreed to join me. 
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Wloszczowa 


During our trip to Wloszczowa, I told the driver what had happened. He was a 
Polish Christian and realized that the three of us were Jewish. He just listened 
and did not utter a word; he was afraid to speak his mind. I told him not to 
worry, that we were not going to involve him in any way. 

The trip from Warsaw to Wloszczowa was a long one. The most direct route 
was via Krakow. We encountered many dangers on the way, mostly from Poles 
who had collaborated with the Nazis and still possessed weapons. They were 
not very fond of the Jews and particularly not of Jewish officers. This was 
because in the popular Army, “Armia Krajowa” (AK), which was the 
dominant Polish resistance movement during the Second World War in 
German-occupied Poland, the majority of the officers were Jewish, and that did 
not sit well with the Polish. The Polish had hoped that the Germans would do 
the work for them and free them from the world of Jews who had been living 
among them for the last thousand years. They figured that those who were gone 
would never return, leaving behind all their possessions, most of which they had 
already plundered. This allowed them the opportunity to take their real estate, 
their houses, cattle and fields. There were entire villages that became empty of 
Jews. The Poles were not willing to give up what they had become accustomed 
to, namely grabbing anything that belonged to the Jews. The few Jews who did 
return were murdered and thrown in the forest and no one knew if they had 
been killed by the Germans or by the Poles. 

The Poles took advantage of this uncertainty, evidenced by a story that was 
related to me by a Jew who arrived in Tashkent and knew a survivor from one 
such village. 

The village had approximately two thousand inhabitants, half of them Jews 
who had purchased land and farmed it. There were many Jews who lived in rural 
areas and hired Polish workers to work in their fields and harvest their crops. To 



be close to their work, the Poles lived outside the village and took over the 
swamplands for themselves. This resulted in a lot of jealousy. The Poles saw the 
Jews building beautiful homes and developing modern farms, and they, the 
Poles, were living in shacks near the swamps. The Poles took advantage of the 
chaos caused by the German attacks on the surrounding communities. They 
gathered approximately one thousand Jews, forced them into a granary that 
belonged to a Polish farmer and burned all of them alive, women, children and 
babies and then divided amongst themselves the Jewish homes. A veil of silence 
was placed upon the incident. If ever asked, they would claim that the Germans 
perpetrated this terrible crime. It was a period of complete chaos and 
lawlessness, lack of leadership, lack of security and justice. The rule of force 
reigned; may the strongest one win, may the strongest one survive, may the 
strongest one enjoy the spoils. 

I was determined to catch Lolek and eliminate him on the spot. More than 
that, I wanted to meet at least one person from my immediate family; perhaps 
my sister had survived, perhaps my mother, father or grandmother Paulina. 

As we got closer to Wloszczowa, my heart began to beat faster and faster. I 
took my gun out and checked that it was loaded and that a bullet was in the 
barrel. I asked those who accompanied me to do the same. We were stopped 
twice on the way at checkpoints the Russians had erected. When they saw my 
permit, which was signed by General Romantowicz, they immediately saluted 
and let me pass. The Polish officers who were with me in the car could not 
understand what was written in the permit, but they suspected that I must be a 
very important person. As a result, they felt much more secure. 

We entered Wloszczowa through the main gates, and passed the “Rinek,” the 
main local market. It was crowded with people going about their normal daily 
routine. It was business as usual. For a fleeting moment, I had hoped that 
perhaps the Germans had not reached this town, or at the very least they had 
not harmed the local Jews. I concluded that it was wishful thinking, as just by 
glancing at the people in the market I understood that I would not see any Jews 

here. Even the Jewish peddlers who had been coming to the market and se ll ing 
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hot bagels or a colorful and tasty type of kwas had totally disappeared from 


the human landscape. 

I instructed the driver to go first to the house where my parents once lived. It 
was a two-story house, which they rented. As my father was a civil servant and 
was often transferred from one place to another, it was impractical for them to 
buy a house. I asked everyone to wait for me in the car while I went inside. I 
entered the yard, knocked on the door and was not at all surprised to find 
strangers living there. The garden was arranged differently; my father’s rocking 
chair and Izio’s ping-pong table were gone. Nevertheless, everything looked so 
familiar and personal to me. 

A short, bald man opened the door. He had a frightened look on his face, as I 
was in uniform, armed and had an anxious look on my face. 

“Who are you, sir?” 

“My parents used to live here before the war. Do you know anything about it?” 

“Who were your parents? As far as I know, a Jewish family once lived in this 
house.” 

“If they were my parents, what do you know?” 

“I know that all the Jews of Wloszczowa were taken away in a transport to 
Treblinka, and not one of the nine thousand that were taken ever returned.” 

“What happened to all the possessions that were in the apartment? May I come 
in and take a look around?” 

“Please officer, by all means, please enter.” 

I entered the house and went through some of the rooms. I walked up to the 
second floor, but aside for a number of pieces of furniture and carpets that I 
was able to identify with certainty had belonged to my parents, everything was 
different. I decided to leave and went downstairs where the man was waiting for 
me. 

“Officer,” the man said, “a number of years ago, a woman named Zosia, who 
claimed to be a family friend, came and took several items that were left, such as 
a violin, an oil painting and some picture albums.” 



“Zosia Szwalonska, does she still live in the same place?” 

The man nodded. I left the house and went to the car. 

“There is not a chance that anyone survived. They were all killed in Treblinka,” 
I said to my friends. 

“Maybe somebody was spared. Don’t be such a pessimist,” they replied. 

“Let’s go to Zosia, a Pole and a family friend.” 

We drove into one of the nearby alleys and parked the car in front of Zosia’s 
house. Her daughter Ewa was my younger sister Lily’s best friend. They went to 
school together and occasionally Ewa would sleep over at our house. Her 
mother, Zosia, was widowed when Ewa was three years old, when her husband 
was trampled to death by a wild horse. Zosia found a male companion and they 
lived together for several years until he did not want to work anymore and got 
drunk most of the time. The burden was too much for Zosia to bear, so she 
decided to get rid of him. It took her quite some time until she succeeded, but in 
the end, she prevailed. It was a very difficult period in her life. My father helped 
her out financially as much as he was able to, and through his connections in the 
municipality, he arranged that she be exempted from paying taxes. 

I walked through the unlocked gate and into the yard where some colorful 
chickens were mnning around in a fenced-in area. The house was a one-story 
building with a tiled roof and window frames painted blue to ward off demons 
and evil spirits. Nothing had changed. I knocked on the door and heard 
footsteps nearing; a small thin woman opened the door. She looked at me with 
penetrating eyes and suddenly emitted a low sob and fell unconscious. I caught 
her before she hit her head the floor and carefully laid her down. 

“Somebody help me,” I shouted in the direction of a car parked in front of the 
house. The driver came mnning and helped me put Zosia on the couch in the 
living room. I slapped her lightly; the driver brought a glass of water and poured 
it over her head. She opened her eyes and lay there observing us and not saying 
anything. 

“Zosia, it is I, David. Don’t you recognize me?” 



Zosia nodded her head; she was unable to speak. 

While we were taking care of Zosia, we heard footsteps coming from the front 
door. Ewa was returning home from shopping with her basket of groceries. 

“Oh, My God! Davidek is back,” she yelled as she crossed herself and hurried 
to hug me. “Oh, Good Lord, how I dreamed that one of you would return. 
Please invite your friends who are sitting in the car to come in.” 

I went out for a moment and told the two officers to enter. 

We sat in the living room, which took up most of the interior of the house, 
with the exception of a bedroom that Ewa and Zosia shared and a small kitchen. 
The toilets were outside in a small wooden hut in the yard. The walls of the 
apartment were covered with colorful carpets and the sofas and armchairs were 
upholstered with small, bright rugs. We all sat together while Zosia lay covered 
in blankets just staring at us with tears in her eyes unable to speak. 

“Mother suffered a brain haemorrhage when a German knocked her on the 
head with his rifle butt as she went to the market. Since then, she has been 
unable to speak, but understands everything and expresses her desires in writing. 
She knows all that has happened in this town, but we limit our conversation on 
the topic because we are embarrassed of what happened to our friends and our 
fellow Jews.” 

Ewa put a kettle on the charcoal heated stove to make tea while she kept on 
talking. 

“In early July 1940, the Germans gathered all the Jews from their homes and 
placed them in the school and in several other buildings that the Poles had 
vacated, and called it the ‘ghetto.’ The area was fenced off and guards placed all 
around. In the ghetto, nearly half the population of Wloszczowa, close to five 
thousand people, lived in disgraceful conditions.” 

“What happened to my family? Do you have any information?” 

“Unfortunately, I do. Your father died while still in the ghetto. He contracted 
typhus in an epidemic that broke out in the ghetto, which claimed many victims. 
The Jews of the ghetto took care of his burial. However, I do not know where 



they buried him. He may have been buried either in a Jewish cemetery or 
perhaps in a mass grave, as they did with many others. I do not think you will be 
able to identify the exact location of his burial place. Whenever I went into the 

ghetto, I would meet Lilly. I received permission to enter the ghetto from Mr. 
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Landau who headed the Judenrat. “ 

He knew your father well and respected your family very much. The conditions 
in the ghetto were very difficult and although there were many Jewish 
organizations that tried to help, there was still a great shortage of many 
necessities, especially medication. More and more people were being squeezed 
into the ghetto on a daily basis. The conditions were becoming intolerable. I am 
ashamed to admit, but Poles also helped along in handing over the Jews to the 
Germans. 

In early October 1942, the ghetto was liquidated and the Germans sent all 
remaining five thousand Jews to Treblinka. Not one returned. The Germans left 
approximately two hundred Jews behind to dismantle the ghetto and clean the 
area. They were supervised by local residents who ingratiated themselves with 
the Germans in order to better their condition. Finally, on December 14, 1942, 
all those Jews were shot in a nearby forest and the Germans ordered the locals 
to bury them in a trench.” 

Ewa got up, went into the bedroom and returned with a large sack. She pulled 
out my violin in its original case, an oil painting of my grandmother Paulina and 
two photos albums. She gave me all these items and said, “Davidek, you are at 
least left with some memories for your generations to come.” 

I opened the album to look at the pictures and my heart sank. These were my 
sister Lilka’s albums and they contained dozens of family pictures. There were 
pictures of myself and Lilka when we were one year old and a picture of my 
father sitting in front of our house with his legs crossed wearing his finest 
clothes and holding a tennis racket. There was also a picture of my mother 
holding her beloved guitar that she loved to strum. All these pictures were now 
before me and I was able to remember the occasion when the picture was taken. 


Fela Goslawska, Lila's best friend 


I was familiar with most of the images and I appeared on many photos too. 
When I was browsing the pages of the album, a single photo dropped on the 
floor. I picked it up. It was a picture of Lili’s best friend, Fela Goslawska, a 
Christian from Warsaw, who came to visit her on her birthday and brought her 
a photo of herself with a dedication in her handwriting. 



“Darling Dili, 
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On my departure prom Wlos%c%owy. 

Be happy among people 
Hide your tears 
Dance lightly, 

But not in your life ” 

(Bela Goslamka 9 February, 1932) 

I got up, went over to Ewa, and gave her a long tight hug. Her tears soaked my 
shirt. Zosia rose into a sitting position and then stood up and hugged us both. 
We stood there for several minutes hugging each other while they constantiy 
wiped their teary eyes. More than anyone, I wanted to cry, but there were no 
tears in my eyes. 

I took the bag and thanked Ewa and Zosia for looking after the items. “There 
are still people who liken man as a human being without considering his faith. 
But how many like that are there?” I thought to myself. Before we parted, I 
asked her, “Do you remember my friend Irenka Oleinikowa?” 

She smiled sadly because she knew why I was asking. “Irenka got married and 
has three children,” she answered. I did not ask her whom she married; I just 
asked Ewa to tell her that I was alive and that I asked about her. She promised 
to do so. 



My sister Lila with Lolek Bitoft before the war 



We wished mother and daughter all the best and went to the car, heading on 
our last mission. My anxiety increased when the driver started the engine and we 
all checked our weapons once again. 

I remembered exactly where the Bitoft pharmacy was located at the Rinek 
town square. At first, I actually intended to visit Lolek at home; I thought there 
was a better chance of finding him there, but in the end, I decided to go to the 
pharmacy. In my naivete, I actually thought that it may be possible to take him 
out for questioning and on the way to Warsaw, kill him in the forest. No one 
would ever know what had happened to him. Although I did not discuss it with 
anyone, my plan was to notify my commander that a prisoner tried to escape 
when he went to urinate in the forest, so we shot him. 

So as not to attract unnecessary attention, we parked the car some distance 
from the pharmacy and the two officers and I got out of the vehicle. We did not 
draw our guns, but loosened the straps so that, if needed, we could take it out 
easily. 

I walked into the pharmacy and immediately saw the bald-headed Borislaw 
Bitoft, Lolek’s father. He noticed me and my two escorts, but did not recognize 
me because I was in uniform. Although he had known me quite well as a young 
man, the events of the war and all that I had gone through, along with the 
elimination of the Jews of Wloszczowa, made it difficult for him to know who 
was standing in front of him. 

“Sir, I am certain that you do not remember me,” I said in an official tone. 

“As a matter of fact, I do not. So many soldiers and officers pass through here 
that it is difficult to recognize everyone.” 

Does the name Nachimzon mean anything to you?” 

“Are you David? God help me. I would not have recognized you.” 

“It is indeed me.” 

Bronislaw came from behind the counter to shake my hand and perhaps even 
to give me a friendly hug. After all, his son Lolek was like family and my sister 



Lilka frequently went out with him. 

I took several steps back, when he stopped in amazement as if waiting for the 
worst. 

’’I’ve come to arrest Lolek and take him to trial in Warsaw.” 

I waited for Borislaw to try to protect Lolek, but to my astonishment he 
replied, “I did not think you came here to celebrate something. I knew that your 
entire family was transported to Treblinka together with the other Jews of 
Wloszczowa, never to return.” 

“Indeed, you are right. I haven’t found any of them alive, but that is irrelevant 
regarding your son. Your son Lolek abused and blackmailed Izio and eventually 
beat him in a despicable manner and for that he will have to pay.” 

“I am not at all surprised; he befriended a group of thugs and when he went to 
Warsaw to study pharmacology, instead of studying, he got involved in all sorts 
of illegal activities. I knew that someday he would be made to pay for his 
misdeeds.” 

’’Where can I find him?” 

“Believe it or not, I have not seen him for the past two years. He last visited us 
two years ago and since then, we have lost all contact with him.” 

“I hope that you are telling me the truth. I have nothing against you, but Lolek 
must pay for his actions.” 

“I am sorry to hear about all that you went through, but I am in no way 
involved. I work here for a living and do not involve myself in anything else.” 

I walked out of the pharmacy with the two officers in tow. We got into the car 
and headed straight for Bitoft’s house, which was not far from the pharmacy. I 
rang the bell and the window on the second floor opened. 

’’Who is there?” 

’’Kindly open the door and do it immediately.” 

The two officers surrounded the building to see if anyone was trying to escape 
from one of the windows, although it would be difficult to jump from such 



heights. The front door opened and there stood Broislaw Bitoft’s dwarf-sized 
wife. 

“Who are you and what do you want?” 

“We came to talk to Lolek Bitoft. Do you know where he is?” 

“If only I knew. I thought you came to tell that me something has happened to 
him. We have not heard from him in a quite a while.” 

”How long have you never heard of him” 

”At least two years.” 

”Do you really not know where he is” 

’’That is correct. I have no idea where he is. There has not been any contact 
between us. One minute. Are you not the son of the attorney?” 

”Yes. I am his son. Thank you very much and I am very sorry if I frightened 
you. 

I turned to leave, when she ran after me and grabbed my arm. 

“I am tmly sorry about what happened here. May God, the merciful and good 
one, safeguard the souls of all our fellow Jews taken from here. I beg you, please 
believe me when I tell you that we did not want this to happen, despite rumors 
to the contrary.” 




The main Church in Wloszczowa 


I was able to release myself from her grasp. I quickly turned around and walked 
toward the car and we drove off. 

Suddenly, an elderly man, supported by a cane, slowly walked out into the road 
right in front of our car. He raised his cane and motioned for us to stop. We 
stopped and got out of the car. He came closer to me and looked at me closely 
in total disbelief. 

’’Davidek, you are Davidek, son of Ida and Wolf.” 

”Yes, it is I, and who are you?” 

”You certainly do not remember me as I am an old man, but I remember when 
you were born; Lilka and Izio, oh, how I loved you all. But most of all, I loved 
your father, an honorable man and a scholar. How I loved to play bridge with 
him at the weekends, I miss him so very much. I will soon be joining him as I 
have not been feeling that well lately.” 




“May I ask who you are?” 

“Does the name Father Dabrowski mean anything to you?” 

“Certainly, now I remember. You are the priest who used to meet with my 
father at our home or at the coffee house. Sure, I remember.” 

We shook hands warmly. My father always spoke very fondly of him saying 
that he was a “decent Christian” and possessed not an iota of anti-Semitism 
despite the fact that most priests were blatantly open anti-Semites. This hatred 
emanated from the top church leaders. He was a priest who knew many Jews 
well, spent time with them and did not see them as different. He treated them as 
brothers with different views; he referred to Jews as Poles adherent to the 
Mosaic faith. 

I wanted to hear more, as I knew that from him I would hear the whole truth 
about what happened, but time did not allow me to stay any longer. It was 
already late in the evening and we were forced to leave for Warsaw. I promised 
him that I would be back to visit him once again soon; a promise I had every 
intention of fulfilling. He smiled and said, “Hurry, I do not have much time 
left.” 

Before we parted, I hugged him and said, “My father loved you. He did not 
have many friends like you.” He nodded his head in thanks but said nothing. He 
was frail and thin and probably had also undergone a difficult period. I took a 
banknote out of my pocket and handed it to him. 

”1 hope this helps.” 

He looked at it and impulsively said, “Thank you, but I really do not need it. I 
get by quite well.” 

I shoved the note into his pocket and turned to go, when he whispered into my 
ear, “Thanks Davidek. May God always protect you.” 

We arrived in Warsaw later that night and first took the two officers home. 
Before they left the car, I thanked them profusely and they expressed their 
happiness for being able to help me. 

The next morning, I went to see Staszek, and gave him the items and the 



albums and told him that he could keep the violin since he loved to play it so 
much. I also told him of my intention to return to Russia and bring my family 
back to Poland. I promised to meet with him when I returned and he promised 
that he would wait for me and would not move elsewhere until I got back. He 
told me that he had decided to emigrate to Canada and join his brother Izio who 
already lived in Toronto. He was currently trying to obtain a visa and wanted to 
leave as soon as possible. 

His wife Eugenia cried when I told her about everything that had happened in 
Wloszczowa. As I was readying to leave, she whispered into my ear, “Davidek. 
Do not fall apart. At least we have each other. I am like a mother to you; after 
all I raised you, Lilka and Izio.” 
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Return to Uzbekistan 


I knew that this was perhaps going to be the greatest adventure of my life in the 
most insane and dangerous time when nobody knew what the next day might 
bring. 

The driver drove the one hundred twenty kilometers from Warsaw to Brest- 
Litovsk in four hours. The road was crowded with tmcks as everyone was 
traveling in the direction of Russia. The return traffic back to Poland was very 
light. 

I parted with the driver at the train station in Brest and thanked him for all that 
he had done for me. 

At Brest-Litovsk railway station, I noticed dozens of people crowding around a 
small truck that was carrying food items. Although the danger of war had passed 
and people had money to spend, shops and markets had no merchandise to sell. 
As a result, every time merchandise arrived by truck from southern Russia, 
people lunged at it and within a few minutes everything was gone. 

In the south, things were different; there was food but no money. When I went 
to the ticket office to buy a train ticket to Moscow, I was told that the next train 
was not leaving until the next day. That worked out fine for me; I wanted to see 
if I could find my favorite cousin, Adam. I bought a train ticket and went out to 
the main street. 

I stopped a military vehicle traveling in the direction of the hospital and asked 
if I could come along. He willingly acquiesced. When the Russian driver asked 
me why I wanted to go to the hospital, I told him that I wanted to visit my 
cousin who worked there as a doctor. He nodded his head, as if he knew 
something that I did not. 

When we arrived at the hospital, I thanked the driver, ran into the building and 
rushed to the physicians’ floor. On the way up the stairs, I passed a nurse 



dressed in a white uniform. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “Where could I find Dr. Adam Wolowelski?” 

“I do not know any doctor by that name. I am rather new in the hospital.” 

I continued down the hall, went into the doctors’ room and saw two senior 
doctors conversing with each other. 

“Does any one of you know Dr. Adam Wolowelski?” 

“Do you mean the tall Jewish doctor with the red hair?” 

“Yes, that is the one. Where can I find him?” 

“Much to our sorrow, a few weeks ago there was an inspection by the NKVD, 
and to the best of our knowledge they arrested him, took him in for questioning 
and he has not been seen since. We assume that he is either in jail or sent to a 
labor camp.” 

I left the room in bitter disappointment. I was sure that I would find him in 
another wing of the hospital joking with the nurses or with the patients. That 
was not to happen. I thought to myself that at least he was alive and would 
surely return one of these days. 

On the ground floor of the hospital, I noticed a tiny office where the night 
watchman lived. He looked to be around eighty years old and from his 
appearance, he looked to be Jewish. 

“Do you, by any chance, know what had happened to Dr. Adam Wolowelski?” 

“Of course I know. I knew him personally. A few weeks ago, two black cars 
suddenly arrived and a number of NKVD officers alighted who ran up to the 
physicians’ floor. After having spent about an hour upstairs, they came down 
escorting Dr. Wolowelski who looked pale and scared. They drove away with 
him and we haven’t heard from him since. When the hospital director wanted to 
contact the local military headquarters to inquire about Dr. Wolowelski, he was 
told that it was an internal security matter.” 

He then whispered into my ear, “Have you heard what happened in Katyn?” 

“Not really,” I said, “There were rumors that when the Germans captured 



Kharkov they executed all the prisoners along with the soldiers and officers that 
they had caught.” 

“I met some survivors from Katyn. They reported that the NKVD had 
executed nearly twenty thousand Poles, of which approximately five thousand of 
them were officers and doctors. They were questioned, taken out the back door 
where they were shot in the head and thrown into a large pit. Immediately 
thereafter, another officer was brought in for interrogation on some trumped-up 
charges. The interrogation lasted all of a few minutes, and the same procedure 
was followed. Those that helped dig the pit were also shot in the head and their 
bodies thrown into the pit.” 

“But you told me that you had seen him a few weeks ago?” 

“Yes, but he never returned. Had he been released, he surely would have come 
here first. All his belongings are still stored in his compartment.” 

I left the hospital in bitter disappointment. All my precious relatives were no 
longer alive, including my best friend and favorite cousin. He just disappeared, 
never to be heard from again. His parents and younger brother Jerzy died in 
Warsaw and he disappeared in Russia when the fighting was already over. How 
cheap human life has become, I thought to myself. I must be cautious while 
returning to Poland with my family thousands of kilometers away, in Asia 
Minor, in Uzbekistan, right near the Chinese border. 

On the train to Moscow, in the compartment I sat in, there were several 
Russian officers, apparently returning home, who were in a jolly mood and were 
drinking heavily. There were also a number of soldiers standing in the hallway 
along with civilians who were looking for relatives missing in the war. 

One of the Russian officers I was sitting with took out a pack of cards from his 
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pocket, and asked, “Tovarisch, anyone want to play?” Two officers nodded 
their heads in agreement. 

“I need one more,” he said. He then turned his head towards me and said, 
“How about you captain?” 

“I’ll play. Why not,” I replied with a smile 


The Russian officer distributed the cards and the poker game began. 

After the first round, I saw that they were totally drunk and not playing 
coherently. I won the whole jackpot. 

“Beginner’s luck,” shouted the drunken officer, as he pushed the bottle of 
vodka in my direction. I took a respectable gulp from the bottle and returned it 
to him. The bottle went around the table and was emptied in no time at all, as 
were their pockets. I had beginner’s luck.... Little did they know that I was a 
professional poker player with years of experience. 

When we got to Moscow, there were several thousand rubles in my pocket, 
which I tried to hide in various parts of my body. I took leave of the Russian 
officers with warm embraces and got off the train. I even got an invitation from 
one of them to spend the night at his home, which I politely turned down, 
saying that my wife was waiting for me and looking forward to seeing me. 

It was six in the evening and getting dark outside when I got off the subway in 
downtown Moscow. I pretty much knew the district that I was looking for, but 
could not pinpoint the exact location and had difficulty identifying the streets. I 
had the exact address written on a small piece of paper that I kept in my wallet. 

I would occasionally stop a passerby to ask directions. The address I was 
looking for was a short distance away and I found the building. I entered the 
seven-story building, went up to the first floor and began looking at the names 
on the doors. When I did not find it, I climbed to the second floor and began 
searching and then to the third floor. Finally, on the fourth floor in a corner 
farthest away from the steps, I saw a door with a small sign written in simple 
Cyrillic letters “Nachimzon.” 

I gently knocked on the door so as not to attract the attention of the 
neighbors. There was no answer, so I knocked once again, this time a bit 
stronger. I finally heard footsteps coming towards the door and through the 
small window in the door, I was able to see an eye peeking through. That was 
when the door opened. 

“Davidek, what are you doing here? Do come in,” my aunt Svetlana said to me. 
She was shocked, as if terrified by a demon, that she did not even give me a hug. 



We sat down in the simply furnished living room. 

“What would you like to drink?” she asked. “Julek will be here momentarily.” 

The bedroom door opened and there stood my uncle Julek, my father’s 
brother. I stood up and hugged him. 

“David, what brings you here? Don’t you know how dangerous it is to appear 
at my house, especially in that Polish officer’s uniform? You are endangering us 
as well as yourself.” 

“I know” 

“That’s just the point. You do not know. You are putting me at great risk. You 
know my job and that I know many secrets. If just one neighbor sees you and 
reports it to the NKVD, I will immediately be summoned for investigation and 
may never return.” 

My uncle Julek was a general in the administrative headquarters of the NKVD 
that was active in finding those who opposed the government. That fact I had 
learned from my father, who because of the familial relationship with Julek, was 
once incarcerated for several months accused of aiding the communists. After 
he gained his release, he was reinstated in his old position as the tax 
administration liaison in the city of Kielce. However, he was not the same 
person. He suffered a stroke and his right side became paralyzed. After an entire 
year of treatment, his condition had improved and he was able to walk without a 
cane, although he had a slight limp and his hand was a bit bent. His speech was 
weak and slightly slurred. 

It was not my first visit to Julek. I had twice been to his house before the war 
when I lived in Brest-Litovsk. Since my father was unable to travel, I would visit 
him and relay all the family news. Julek was the oldest child and married to 
Svetlana, a Christian. They had no children. We were the only surviving relatives 
of the family. 

“Julek,” I began. “I am now on my way back from Wloszczowa. Father died 
from typhus at the beginning of the war, while mother, Lila and grandmother 
Paulina probably perished in Treblinka death camp, which is not far from 



Warsaw. Izio fell in the great Polish revolt against the Germans and we can 
assume that your sister Luba is also dead. My mother’s younger sister Emma, 
who left for Kharkov after the first war, disappeared in Russia, never to be 
heard from again. My cousin Adam Wolowelski disappeared from Brest-Litovsk 
after having survived the war. I located my aunt Eugenia, my mother’s sister, 
and her husband Staszek in Warsaw. They have survived the war, and are 
waiting for visas in order to emigrate to Canada. I do not remember if I told you 
that I have a son, whom I have barely seen. He is a year and a half old now. My 
immediate family is currently in Uzbekistan, and I am on my way there to bring 
them to Poland. I have an apartment in Szczecin, which I received after the 
Germans were expelled from the city. I am looking forward to starting a new life 
there; there is nothing in Wloszczowa to go back to. We must never forget what 
the Germans, with the aid of the Polish people, did to our people, destroying 
most of them. Imagine, in Warsaw I met girls from Palestine who spoke 
Hebrew amongst themselves, who had volunteered to come here and try to save 
Jewish children dispersed in Christian orphanages and take them to Palestine. 
This was the first ray of light that I saw in the darkness that befell Europe.” 

Julek listened to every word I said. He was nearly seventy years old and looked 
tired and ill. His voice was hoarse and he coughed from time to time, “Smoking 
is killing me,” he said, as he lit another cigarette. The small apartment reeked of 
cigarette smoke, which was all over in the air. 

“Davidek,” he said, “Sleep over tonight and early tomorrow morning you will 
get up and leave before anyone sees you. If only you had not been wearing that 
uniform and had come dressed as you did in the past.” 

“I am sorry, but I had to see you once more before I travel to Poland. Who 
knows if I will ever see you again. I prefer to leave tonight.” 

Julek rose from his chair with great difficulty, came over and hugged me and I 
rose to my feet and hugged him warmly. After all, he was my blood relative, the 
man closest to me who remained and I knew that I would be losing him too. 

I then hugged Svetlana, who now became more likeable as she realized I was 
leaving. I once again hugged Julek, opened the door and walked out into the 



dark hallway. I did not dare turn on the lights and quietly went down the stairs 
and out of the building. No one had seen or noticed me. I distanced myself 
from the building as quickly as possible and walked to the subway station. 

It was close to midnight when I got off the subway at the central rain station. I 
did not know yet how or to where I was going to travel. All I knew was that I 
was exhausted and was desperate for sleep. I removed twenty rubles from my 
high boots and put it in my pocket. I left the rail station and began walking 
down the street in the hope of finding a small hotel. Unfortunately, there were 
none. There were two hotels, which have been converted into military police 
headquarters. I kept on walking towards busier streets in the hope of finding a 
hotel there. On the way, I was stopped by several prostitutes who offered their 
services. For a fleeting moment, I thought I had found a solution to my 
dilemma, but I rejected it immediately out of fear that while I was asleep they 
would steal my documents, my weapon and my money. Not a very good idea, I 
said to myself and continued walking. Suddenly, from behind, I heard the 
sounds of half-drunken Polish soldiers who were just leaving a pub. I 
approached them and they stiffened and saluted me, as I was adorned with 
medals that I had received. I returned the salute. 

“Can any of you please tell me where I can spend the night apart from the 
brothels along the street?” I asked them. 

“Sure, come with us. We are staying in a cheap small hotel not far away.” 

I followed them to their hotel. It was a bit difficult for them to walk on their 
own and at times, they had to support one another. At last, we reached the 
hotel. 

There was no one at the reception desk when we walked in, so I knocked hard 
on the bell that was on the desk. An elderly Russian man came out from a side 
room and asked what I wanted. 

“Do you have a room for the night?” I asked. 

“We do not have any available rooms; everything is booked. Sorry” 

When the soldiers heard the night watchman’s response, they said, “We will all 



sleep in one room and the captain can sleep in our other room.” 

“I have no objection. If that is what you have decided, I will get two mattresses 
for you and you can sleep on the floor.” 

I did not say a word. I went up to the second floor, unlocked my room and 
saw two single beds with a night table between them. The soldiers removed one 
of the mattresses and took it into the room next door. I locked the door, took 
my boots off my aching feet and got undressed. I placed my shirt over the 
pillow that the soldiers had slept on, laid on the bed and fell asleep immediately. 
I slept for ten hours and woke up around noon the next day. I was exhausted. 
All my feelings and experiences of the last few days were evident in my body 
and in my soul; feelings of doom, feelings of the lack of options and feelings of 
accepting a situation without possibility of change. Call it destiny? Blame God? 
Cry over your forlorn luck? Nothing would change the situation. We must look 
ahead and remember, lest we forget, for we must not forget. We must constantly 
look forward, only forward, while hoping for better times. Behold, a son was 
born to me, my beloved wife was waiting for me, Adas was waiting for me and 
in Warsaw, my uncle and aunt were waiting for me. I was not alone. I had what 
to fight for, to survive and to move forward. 

As I was leaving the room, I bumped into one of the soldiers going up as I was 
going down. I handed him a twenty-ruble bill, double what the room cost. He 
looked at me insulted. 

“Tovarish captain,” he said, “It was our greatest honor to let you have the 
room. Please do not insult us.” 

I thanked him very much for their kind act. I greeted him with a salute and a 
hearty handshake and asked him to convey my heartfelt thanks to the others and 
headed towards the railway station. 

There were thousands of people at the main railway station in Moscow, men, 
women, children and old people, many with large packages. They crammed 
themselves into the wagons together with all their possessions, each going in a 
different direction. I went to the cashier and inquired about the next train to 
Tashkent, Uzbekistan. From there, I would take another train to Namangan, the 



city where my family lived. 

The distance from Moscow to Tashkent is about thirty-five hundred kilometers 
and there is a train approximately once every week, if I was lucky. Most of the 
trains were converted to freight trains and transported vehicles and equipment 
from the battlefield to Russia, along with casualties and the wounded. 

The ticket cost me a hundred twenty rubles after receiving a military discount. 
They did not guarantee that the train would be on time. I purchased a large 
backpack and filled it with various items that I bought at the local market. I 
carried the large backpack to the platform an hour before the train was 
scheduled to depart. I noticed a wagon full of Polish military personnel, 
apparently traveling in the direction that I was. A young soldier sitting in the 
wagon saw me dragging my backpack, so he jumped from the wagon, ran 
towards me and said, “I’ll help you, officer.” He grabbed my backpack, threw it 
on his shoulder and took it to the wagon. As there were still a number of vacant 
spaces to choose from, he found a compartment that could also be used for 
sleeping. He placed my backpack under the bench. 

“Do you mind, sir, if I sit in this compartment?” 

“Absolutely not. I’d love it very much. Where are you going?” 

“I’m going to Saratov where I have a Russian girlfriend. I promised her that 
when I get back from the battlefront I will come for her. I am hoping that I will 
be able to take her into Poland. I am from a small village near Krakow.” 

“Take advantage of the current situation and do not waste too much time. You 
never know when the borders will close and you will no longer be able to return 
to Poland.” 

“I know that I will have difficulty returning to Russia. In Brest, there were 
many checkpoints and I was twice sent back to Poland.” 

The train began to move. In the compartment next to ours there was a group 
of noisy, rowdy Polish officers all traveling in the same direction I was. After 
travelling for a number of hours, I went out into the hall for a smoke. I was not 
a heavy smoker, but occasionally enjoyed a cigarette, especially when others 



around me were smoking. 

I noticed that the officers in the next compartment were playing poker. Four 
of them were playing, while two others sat nearby with bottles of vodka in their 
hands. 

“If the officer wants to join, we will be happy,” one of them said. 

“I’d love to, but perhaps a bit later,” I answered, “We will be on the train for 
quite some time.” 

“Whenever you want.” 

“Thank you. I’ll be around shortly.” 

I went back to my compartment, and saw the soldier sitting hunched over with 
his head in his hands. 

“Young man, what is your name?” 

“Jacek Sosna.” 

“Listen Jacek; I’m going to play cards with the officers in the next 
compartment. May I ask you to please keep an eye on my backpack and also 
provide for us. At each station, please jump out and buy some food and drink 
for us. We will pay you handsomely.” 

“Thank you. I will definitely provide for you. Do not worry.” 

I gave him a few ten-ruble notes that I had in my pocket. When the soldier 
went out into the hall for a moment, I took out some larger bills from my boot, 
and went next door. 

“Friends, I’d love to play with you.” 

They made space for me to sit and gave me cards, as I took out a pack of 
cigarettes and placed it on the table. 

“Help yourselves,” I said. 

They did not play for particularly high stakes. The money in my pockets and 
boots quickly began accumulating, as most of the time I took the jackpot. At 
every stop, I gave Jacek a sum of money and he would run like a madman and 



bring us hot drinks and bagels. When we reached Saratov, Jacek bid farewell to 
me and to the two other card players. I now had five thousand rubles on me. 

I slept very little that night as we played cards into the small hours. I offered a 
young officer ten percent of my earnings if at each station he would convert my 
small currency into gold coins. At nearly every station, there were money 
changers, usually gypsies or Uzbeks who traded in currencies, an offense in 
Communist Russia. However, the Uzbeks and gypsies did not fear the 
authorities and the authorities did not pay much attention to them. 

Gold coins can be better hidden on the body since they are small. They are 
worth more than large bills, which are difficult to fold and take up a lot of space. 

It was the third day of our trip and there was still quite a distance to Tashkent. 
The train was traveling at full steam. At the next stop, Uralsk, one of our 
players, got off and was immediately replaced by someone from another 
compartment. 

A few hours after we left Uralsk, not only did the landscape outside begin to 
change, but the human landscape also began to change. The passengers now 
getting on the train were by and large Uzbeks or Kazaks who traded mainly in 
vegetables and apples that they brought to the big cities. They were now 
returning home with the money they had earned. One of them decided to join 
our game. When in a short time he lost his money, he began to become unmly 
and drew a long knife threatening the other players. When three guns were 
drawn and aimed at him, he decided to leave the compartment without his 
money. Nevertheless, the atmosphere had changed and it was dangerous to walk 
in the hallways or to enter other wagons of the train. 

When the train stopped at the station in Uralsk, which is close to the Kazak 
border, the trainmaster announced that the train would remain there for about 
six hours. The reason given was that the army was moving equipment and 
railroad tracks in the upcoming hours. Accompanied by two officers, I left the 
train and went to a nearby suburb to find a restaurant where we could perhaps 
fill our stomachs with some hot soup or maybe roast beef. There was not a 
restaurant to be found, but there were plenty of taverns. 



We saw a group of laborers walking down the street, apparently going to eat. 
We followed them as they entered a large building, which had a cafeteria on the 
ground floor, a cafeteria especially for workers. The workers would take a tray 
and proceed to the food distribution counter. They received a bowl of thick hot 
soup, a slice of fresh warm black bread, a glass of local beer and a slice of 
marble cake. Payment was made with vouchers that were torn out of the 
laborers’ personal voucher booklets. We approached the counter and asked if 
there was a possibility to get food and pay for it. We were told that the 
possibility did not exist. 

When one of the workers noticed our dilemma, he offered us vouchers for 
four rubles per meal. He claimed that each meal costs him three mbles and that 
he wants to earn one mble profit. We each gave him five rubles, which he gladly 
accepted; he tore out the vouchers and handed them to us. 

We sat down and ate a warm homemade meal alongside the workers who 
exhibited exemplary behavior. They ate quietly and cleaned up after themselves. 
When we finished eating we did likewise. 

I went into one of the locker rooms used by the workers to change into their 
working clothes, took off my boots and quietly emptied my pockets and all 
other hiding places where I kept my money. I had thirty gold coins with a value 
of about ten thousand rubles; I also had seven thousand rubles in various ruble 
notes. I once again hid the money in my pants and boots. Part of the money I 
hid in my underpants, which I tied to my waist so that I would not lose it. 

When we returned to the train, I climbed into my wagon. The first thing I did 
was to check that my backpack was still there, and it was. I decided to relax on 
the bench and folded my wool army coat under my head. As soon as I placed 
my head on the coat, I was fast asleep. I had no idea for how long I slept. When 
I woke up, I could hear people speaking a language I did not recognize. I 
noticed that there was no one else in my cubicle and that in the corridor there 
were a number of people standing around. There were some Poles sleeping and 
snoring loudly in their cubicles. I looked out of the window and noticed a totally 
new and different scenery: grayish, desert-like and rocky. How different from 
the green landscapes that I got so used to. 



Another four days passed and there was still quite a distance to our destination. 
In the vicinity of Lake Ural lies the border between Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan, 
but we did not cross over to the Kazakh side. The train turned a bit to the south 
toward the city of Tashkent, where I was supposed to change trains for 
Namangan. 

The distance from Tashkent to Namangan and from there to Yanikurgon is 
about three hundred kilometers. I was finally able to see the end of the road. At 
home, my wife, my little son Wladek, who was only a few months old when I 
left and my best friend Adas were all waiting for me. The clinical equipment that 
I had brought from Siberia, all the different medical devices and medications 
were all waiting for me to come back. I would work for a few months and make 
enough money to pay for the trip back to Poland. I hoped that would be the 
final stretch of all my suffering and hardships; at least that was what I thought. 

When we arrived at the train station in Tashkent, I got out and said goodbye to 
my fellow passengers. There was the Polish officer who had family in Tashkent, 
two extremely nice and friendly Uzbeks, who were waiting for him at the end of 
the platform. They offered me food that they had brought along with them. We 
ate some rice and beef pilaf that they warmed up on a small gas burner they had 
brought along. After we ate and bade each other farewell, they invited me to 
visit their home. They owned a small shoe factory, which manufactured shoes 
that were sold mainly in Moscow. Despite the great distance to Moscow, it still 
paid off, as the shoes fetched ten times the price in Moscow that they did in 
Uzbekistan. They sold out in no time at all. 

I did not want to lose any time, so the first thing I did was to check the train 
schedule from Tashkent to Namangan. I was told that the next train to 
Namangan left around midnight, which meant that I had to wait for ten hours. I 
began to wonder how I would pass the time. In addition, my back hurt me from 
sitting for so many hours. After wandering around the station, I noticed a small 
hotel that rented rooms by the hour. I entered the hotel, walked up to the 
reception desk and inquired about renting a room for a few hours. The 
reception desk was next to a bar where some young girls who unmistakably did 
not have high moral standards were hanging around. Upon seeing my uniform, 



they immediately propositioned me. Of course, I rejected their overtures. I 
could not understand half of what they said; they spoke Uzbeks intermingled 
with Russian. 

I went up to my room, lay down on the bed and fell asleep immediately. When 
I awoke and saw it was nearly midnight, I ran to the station as fast as I could 
carrying my heavy backpack with me. In the distance, I could hear the 
locomotive whistle as the train was readying to go. I shouted for them to wait, 
but to no avail. The doors were already closed, no one was on the platform and 
the train began to move. All was lost; I had missed the train. 

Suddenly, one of the doors on the train opened and a man stuck his head out 
motioning to me to mn towards him. I ran like I never ran before in my life, all 
the while carrying my heavy backpack. When I reached the door, he stretched 
his hand out and literally pulled me in. I nearly fell on the tracks from the weight 
of the backpack, but he helped me get on the train. 

The train was nearly empty so I was able to choose any compartment that I 
wanted. I stretched out on an entire bench, and across from me sat my Uzbeks 
savior. He smiled at me, obviously pleased himself, and I smiled back at him 
thanking him for all his help. 

The train travelled for about six or seven hours, stopping at every tiny station 
with hardly anyone getting on or off. The young man began telling me about his 
family and how they were engaged in the transporting of goods across the 
deserts by camel. 

“You mean you are smugglers?” 

“No. We are not smugglers. There are many areas that you cannot get to by 
either train or truck, only by camel.” 

“Are those places dangerous in terms of thieves?” 

“We carry weapons with us. No one comes near us or robs a caravan of 
Uzbeks camels. Even the Mongols respect us. The Kazakhs are our brothers 
and do not bother us.” 


“What about the Chinese?” 



“We rarely go through those areas of high mountains and difficult passages. 
The camels are not able to climb loaded with goods. Besides, the Chinese do not 
allow us to cross into their territory.” 

As I was getting closer to my destination, I remembered that once my only 
dream was to cross the border into China and from there, get to Shanghai, since 
from Shanghai one can reach anywhere in the world by sea. There were 
organizations that helped Jewish refugees who came there, to leave. I had heard 
that the Russian nobility who managed to escape the Bolshevik revolution had 
arrived in Shanghai and were thereby saved from the communists. Now that I 
had the certificate of approval granting me free movement throughout Russia 
and to return to Poland with my family, I did not see a need for such dangerous 
adventures. 

I fell asleep with my heavy backpack under my feet and my right hand resting 
on my gun. 

With the arrival of morning, we were at the outskirts of Namangan, a city in 
which suburbs were small, low clay houses. Most of the residents wore long 
dresses that looked like caftans embroidered and interwoven with oriental 
motifs. Most, but not all, of the women had their heads covered with scarves. 
There were also men and women dressed in police or military uniforms. Those 
who worked in other government institutions were dressed in ordinary civilian 
clothes. 

Alongside the train station, there were a number of private cars serving as taxis. 
I signaled to one of them and he came over immediately. I loaded my heavy 
backpack into the car and asked to be taken to the Polyclinic, a small center that 
served as a clinic. It was run by Mrs. Raftina, a Russian who had emigrated to 
Uzbekistan before the revolution with the Socialist Workers Party. She was the 
one who, prior to my conscription to the army, had sent me to Yanikurgon to 
work in the dental clinic of an Uzbeks dentist who had been drafted. 
Yanikurgon is a village thirty-six kilometers from Namangan. I went to see Mrs. 
Raftina to receive confirmation that I had worked there and to get an official 
form saying that my term of work there had ended. 



I asked the driver to wait for me in front of the clinic. I walked in and 
immediately noticed Mrs. Raftina. She was very glad to see me, but winced when 
she saw my uniform. 

“That means that you are not staying here.” 
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The Reunion 


“My dear Raftinka,” I began. “I have enlisted in the Polish army and there is a 
job waiting for me at a hospital in Szczecin. I must return home; the war is over. 
It is thanks to you that I am alive. I haven’t even met my family yet, but first I 
came to see you.” 

“As long as you are alive and I find you safe and sound and handsome....” 

She winked at me and smiled. She knew that I had not come to stay. I said 
goodbye to her and got into the waiting car. 

I remembered exactly where my family lived and told the driver how to get 
there. After driving for an hour, we reached the neighborhood and I 
immediately recognized the building from among all the two-story buildings. 
They lived on the ground floor in a two-room apartment. Raw sewage flowed in 
the street in a trench that occasionally was washed away by a stream of water or 
rain. The stench was nearly unbearable and on hot days, it penetrated into the 
houses where windows were open due to the heat. 

I lowered my heavy backpack off my back and paid the driver. I walked, 
entered the building, knocked on the apartment door and my wife’s younger 
sister opened the door. 

“Oh my God; David has returned. Fela, Fela, David has returned.” 

She did not even hug me or say hello to me, but immediately ran to the other 
room where my wife was taking care of our young son. 

My wife turned around, saw me and burst into tears. She hugged me tight and 
did not stop sobbing. Her sister picked up the baby who had also begun to cry 
while my wife’s mother emerged from the kitchen and observed the scene. 

“Davidek, Davidek, forgive me. Forgive me for what we have done. We were 
left without any food and were forced to sell all your medical equipment. We 



had no idea if you would ever return because we had no contact with you at all. 
Please forgive me. I am so sorry.” 

Suddenly, the words of my good friend Adas entered my mind. At the time, he 
had warned me that everything and everybody will be my responsibility and a 
burden on my shoulders. But they are family and how could I let them die of 
starvation. My immediate family was dead and not from hunger, but murdered 
for no reason. I must save this family. 

“It does not matter, as long as you have managed to survive. The most 
important thing is that you are all healthy.” 

I turned to look at my son, but did not take him into my arms, so that I didn’t 
scare him. 

“My family no longer exists,” I said to my wife. 

“When we named our son Wladek after your father, we had a feeling that at 
the time he was no longer alive,” she said. 

“Wladek is Wladyslaw in Polish. We will officially register him Wladyslaw, but 
we’ll call him Wladek. All right?” 

“Okay.” 

I hugged my wife’s younger sister Andzja and her mother Pola. I took out of 
my backpack the food that I had bought in Moscow and we sat around the table 
eating it and drinking hot tea. 

I asked my wife, “Where is your father and brother Benek?” 

“They went out to try to sell some more items. There is no work and we do 
not earn anything,” she answered. 

Deep inside me, I was angry. It is possible to find work, but it is easier to go 
out and sell my equipment that I need for my work. They probably thought I 
was not returning and the equipment would be useless. Those were the thoughts 
going through my head. I suddenly became suspicious and did not tmst anyone 
including my wife. I had to be very careful and decided not to tell them that I 
had money, lest they jump all over me for it. 



After my backpack was emptied and all the food and other items I had brought 
were placed on shelves, I took off my military uniform and dressed in the 
clothes that I had left at home. I left the house and went straight to the home of 
Adas. As soon as I knocked on the door, a woman appeared at one of the 
windows. 

“Are you looking for the Pole?” she asked. “He will return later in the 
evening.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He works as a warehouse manager in the Red Cross warehouse. He usually 
gets home late.” 

When I got back home, Maks and Benek had returned. They stood up and 
hugged me coldly as they felt embarrassed. I really do not care how they feel, I 
thought to myself. 

Maks, my wife’s father, was the easy-going one of the bunch, while his wife, 
Pola set the tone; she made the decisions for everyone. She did not particularly 
like me, even though she lived off the fruits of my labor. Not once did she 
express gratitude or appreciation for what I had done for everyone. Perhaps in 
her heart she was angry at me for taking her son Marek to the insane asylum in 
Siberia, from where he did not return. 

I began preparing the family for the fact that we would be leaving soon. “We 
are returning to Poland,” I said, “I came here to take you there. Start packing up 
and tomorrow I will go to the city and arrange our travel documents.” 

That evening I visited Adas in his apartment; he was in the middle of cleaning 
it up. 

“Adas, my dear brother, we are returning to Poland.” 

“What do I have to go back for? Whom will I meet there?” 

“Adas, do not despair. You never know.” 

“Davidek, who did you find? Your parents? Your brother? Your sister? 
Perhaps your grandmother?” 



“I found my aunt and uncle.” 


“Davidek, I have no relatives except for my sister, wife and two daughters. All 
females, not a single male. I wonder what happened to them.” 

I sat down and convinced him that he had nothing in Uzbekistan to stay for. 
“Return with me to Poland and we will see how we’ll manage. I heard that many 
people were going to Palestine. Perhaps in the future, but not now. Who 
knows?” 

Adas, deep in thought, stopped cleaning. 

“When are you planning to leave?” 

“Tomorrow I will get the necessary travel documents. I should have no 
problem.” 

“In that case, I am returning with you to Poland. You are right, a miracle could 
occur and I may have someone alive.” 

“Well, I’m glad I convinced you. I will fetch you tomorrow morning with a taxi 
to go to the city. They sold my bike along with all my work instruments.” 


“I know. I once met Maks and Benek offering instruments for sale on the 
market. At the time, I warned you that you were entering a den of snakes. It 
seems that was what you wanted.” 

“I will take them to Szczecin and then each will go their own way.” 

“You make me laugh. Don’t you realize that they will be with you forever. 
They are classic parasites.” 

“Do not exaggerate. They are good people who do not know how to manage.” 
“You’re an angel. I have never in my life met an angel like you.” 
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Return to Poland 


When I got home I told Fela that Adas was coming back to Poland. She was 
very happy, as she liked Adas very much, and was unaware how he felt about 
her and her family. 

The next morning when I arrived at Adas’ house, he was waiting for me with 
all his documents and together we drove to the NKVD downtown 
headquarters. As soon as I entered, I met my friendly commander who took us 
straight into his office. 

“Let us toast Russia and its revered leader Joseph Stalin,” he said. 

“Certainly,” I responded, “Long live the Russian people who saved our lives, 
the good people who gave us shelter, repelled the German enemy from our land 
and paid with their blood for the freedom of our nation.” 

Excited by my short speech, the commander came up to me, kissed me on 
both cheeks and threw his glass on the floor and it shattered. 

“To a long and good life,” he said. 

He quickly signed the travel documents that would enable us to cross the 
border and return to Poland. 

From the NKVD headquarters, we went straight to the main railway station 
where I bought first-class tickets to Moscow for everyone. The tickets for our 
further journey to Brest-Litovsk would have to be purchased in Moscow 
because at our station they only sold tickets as far as Moscow. 

We set off for our journey laden with suitcases and bundles. Everything that 
had been amassed during the past two and a half years that we had lived in 
Uzbekistan was packed. I made sure we had all official documents, birth 
certificate, etc. 

This train was more comfortable than the previous train I had travelled on. It 



went much faster and we sat in armchairs instead of on hard wooden benches. 
We were able to recline in our seats and go to sleep. There was a bar in the next 
wagon where we could buy pastries and hot drinks, and every hour a waiter 
would come by and ask if we wanted something. 

The closer we got to Moscow, the more the excitement grew. We were at the 
end of our suffering; we had survived; we were together and were alive and 
healthy. 

Pola sobbed every time she thought of her son Marek who had died in Russia. 
I had heard her more than once accuse me of his death. “How ungrateful,” I 
thought. “It is only because of me that she, her husband and her children are 
alive.” I decided to remain silent and not to confront her. 

When we got off the train in Moscow we heard what seemed like a great 
commotion; there was an endless mass of people mnning in every direction. The 
people looked completely different and were dressed totally differently than 
those we had seen at the other stations. They were well dressed and looked as if 
they were rushing either home or to work. There was also a group of gypsies 
dressed in their traditional colorful garb begging for alms. The men placed 
themselves in a corner of the station and played their musical instruments while 
their wives and children ran begging among the passersby. 

The gypsies, like the Jews, were persecuted by the Nazis, that’s why many 
Polish gypsies fled to Russia. Unlike the Jews, the gypsies lived in communes. 
Therefore, it was not possible to scatter them among the various Muslim 
republics in the south of Russia. They preferred to settle in the forests close to 
cities, and occupy themselves with trading ,like they used to do forever. 

I led the group from the front and Adas acted as the rearguard. He stayed in 
the rear and made sure everyone was there, as it was very easy to get lost in a 
large crowd like in the Moscow train station. Indeed, that is exactly what 
happened to our suitcases. They all suddenly disappeared, except for the one 
with dirty diapers. Benek and Andzja who were in charge of the luggage, had no 
recollection of when they last saw the suitcases. 

The suitcases contained all our personal things including our documents, 



photos, equipment and household items, etc. In addition, there were many 
things that I had purchased before we left with the intention of sel li ng them in 
Moscow in order to earn some money. 

I thought my head was going to explode. I have never in my life seen such 
helpless people. An entire family, father, mother and three children, (except my 
wife Fela who was looking after a baby) whose only responsibility was to keep 
an eye on the suitcases and could not do that properly. 

Now I was certain about Adas’ words who had warned me not to marry into 
the family. I got myself into this hole because I fell in love with a woman while 
looking for a little warmth and love. Had they not met me, who knows if they 
would have survived their exile in Novosibirsk. 

I did not have much time to get angry, as I had to arrange things immediately. 
The first thing I did was to isolate the family by moving them to the end of the 
platform. Pola and Maks held Andzja and made sure she did not go too far. 
Benek was slightly more helpful and offered to go with Adas and me in search 
of the luggage. 

“There is not a chance that we will find the bags. They are no longer in the 
vicinity of the platform.” 

“But maybe they....” 

“Do not start disappearing on me here. If you do, I will take my wife and son 
and will immediately leave.” 

That threat always worked. They all stood silently. 

We walked out of the railway station and I requested that they all stay together 
in one place. I went back into the station to purchase tickets to Brest-Litovsk. I 
had money, the money I carried with me along with the money I had taken back 
from the other family members after Maks was robbed. I knew that no one 
would attack me with my uniform and weapon that could be seen by all. 

I walked up to the ticket office and said, “I’d like six train tickets to Brest- 
Litovsk.” 

“There are no trains to Brest-Litovsk. The rails and bridges have been bombed 



and have not yet been repaired.” 

“So how can I get to Poland, at least to the border?” 

“Try taking the train to Smolensk, and from there try alternate transportation,” 
the cashier suggested. 

“How far is it from Moscow to Smolensk?” 

“About three hundred kilometers.” 

“And from Smolensk to Brest-Litovsk?” 

“About seven hundred kilometers.” 

“Okay. Give me tickets to Smolensk and then we will see.” 

I wanted to visit my uncle Julek, but abandoned the idea rather quickly. I was 
in uniform, in broad daylight, what was I going to tell him? That I am returning 
to Poland? I got married and have a son? I was not even sure he was alive, as he 
had not been in such good health the last time I visited him. 

I returned to my family and took them back to the platform. On the way, I 
bought some fruit and bagels from the local vendors to last for at least the next 
few hours. 

“There is always a wagon on the trains that has food and drinks for sale. After 
all, it is a passenger train and not cattle cars.” 

As we entered the carriage, we were surprised to see a lot of unoccupied seats. 
We settled into our seats and had to wait a few hours until the train left. It was 
still early in the day and I figured out that if the train went non-stop, we would 
arrive in Smolensk late at night. We finally arrived at three o’clock in the 
morning. 

When we got off the train, I was appalled by what I saw. Through the little 
light that shone from the moon, I could clearly see the devastation from the 
bombardment of the city. On the various platforms in the station, sixteen trains 
stood, half of them burnt. The station itself was burnt to the ground. A nearby 
building that had served as a grain storehouse had collapsed and the entire area 
was covered with burnt wheat that was beginning to smell. 



Outside the station, there was a small camp of the NKVD. I walked to the 
camp and was granted permission to enter. I showed the letter that I had 
received from General Larmantowicz of Szczecin, which I had guarded with my 
life, to the commander of the camp. He welcomed me warmly and offered me a 
glass of vodka. “To brotherhood,” he said, “After all you fought with us,” 
pointing to the medals hanging on the front of my military jacket. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked. 

“I have to get to Brest-Litovsk,” I answered. 

“You must try everything in order to get there. Listen to me carefully. Every 
night between three and four o’clock, a half-empty freight train transporting 
food passes through. If it stops, get on it. I will give you the necessary approval 
so that nobody harasses you”. 

“Thank you comrade; you have really helped me.” 

We were on the alert every night. We were at the railway station before three 
o’clock in the morning and waited two to three hours until dawn, perhaps the 
train will arrive. Several trains stopped, but they were all heading in the wrong 
directions. Besides, many of those trains were full of the dregs of society: 
thieves, criminals, etc. Finally, the miracle occurred. On the seventh night, at 
three thirty in the morning, a train on its way to Brest-Litovsk, and continuing 
to Warsaw, stopped at one of the burnt platforms. That we would be so lucky I 
never dreamt. Since the train was empty, an entire wagon with a kitchenette and 
drinking water was put at our disposal. The rest of the cars were freight cars, 
which were also empty. There were very few stops along the way and the train 
was able to speed along the tracks. It covered the thousand kilometers to 
Warsaw in just three days. During the short stops, we got off the train, stretched 
our limbs and bought fresh food. 

I rented a three-room apartment for a week from a Polish couple who had a 
large apartment that had not sustained much damage. We all fitted comfortably 
into the apartment. Fela, the baby and I slept in one room, Pola and Maks in the 
second room and in the third room Andzja and Benek. Adas stayed at the 
Jewish Agency wanting to find information about the option of relocating to 



Palestine. 


The apartment was very comfortable, simply furnished, clean and tidy. It was 
located in the center of town. 

I approached the man in charge of the Jewish Agency where Adas was staying 
and asked him, “Perhaps you can tell me if there is any way that I can claim 
property that belonged to my family.” 

“Sure, and it is important that you do so immediately. On Ogrodova Street is 
the National Court that deals with these types of claims. You must submit a 
request for a hearing, bring witnesses and documents, if any exist and give a 
statement. In the event that no other heirs also lay claim to property, you will be 
awarded it”. 

Very interesting, I naively thought. I’ll take Staszek and Adas to testify on my 
behalf and I will gain control over the property of my Uncle Moshe Wolowelski. 

The first thing I did was to check what had happened to the vast property of 
the Wolowelski family. I walked to Ogrodova Street where the court buildings 
stood. They were badly damaged but intact. The entire facade had been bombed 
and in the courtyard, there were heaps of stones and concrete, blocking access 
to the building. To enter the building and get to the upper floors, it was 
necessary to first clear everything away. 

I asked Adas, Benek and Staszek to accompany me to the court as witnesses. I 
submitted a signed affidavit, in which I described all the assets of Moshe 
Wolowelski and asked the court to rule that all the property be divided equally 
between my Aunt Eugenia Szajkowska and me, as we were the only surviving 
legal heirs. 

We had to wait for the judge on duty to arrive. He took all the documentation 
into his hands, looked at it and said, “Are you, Captain Dr. David Nachimzon 
and Eugenia Szajkowska nee Friedberg, blood relatives of the property owners 
described in the affidavit?” 

“Yes, your honor. I am the nephew of the property owner, the son of Ida 
Friedberg Nachimzon, sister of Cesia Friedberg and her husband Moshe 



Wolowelski. Eugenia Szajkowska is her sister.” 

The judge looked at the witnesses and asked, “Do you testify that you are 
familiar with the petitioners and that they are blood relatives of the property 
owners?” 

Benek, Staszek and Adas each testified separately that they knew me and my 
aunt Eugenia and of our relationship to the property owners. 

We received a court order signed by the judge, stating that all the properties 
recorded as belonging to Moshe Wolowelski, now belong equally to Eugenia 
Szajkowska nee Friedberg and me. 

The properties included: the building located at Ogrodova Street 8, Warsaw, 
with 98 apartments, the building located at Ogrodova Street 10, Warsaw, with 
102 apartments, a flour mill located in the Praga district, a villa in the village of 
Michalin. 

I left the court with the ruling in hand. I believed it was the right thing to do, 
not to let anyone just take over my family’s property. I loathed the Polish people 
and blamed them for the shameful behavior of exploiting the persecution of the 
Jews for their own ends. The Nazis did them great favors. They liquidated their 
most hated enemy, the Jews, and left to them vast wealth such as factories, 
apartment buildings, land, etc., estimated in billions. Three million people 
disappeared, evaporated in the chimneys of the crematoria, leaving behind 
property they would never return to claim. I felt I had to do it for my uncle 
Moshe, Adam and me. 
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Kristina 


It was now time to deal with Adas’ needs. I accompanied him to the Center for 
Missing Relatives, which to our knowledge was located in the school at 174 
Bonifterska Street. When we arrived at the school, there was a note telling us 
that they had moved and were at a different location. 

At this new location, things were much more organized; everything was 
catalogued. The two Israeli girls were no longer there, but in their stead, there 
were a number of volunteer clerks and an elderly man with white hair who 
seemed to be responsible for the entire operation. He observed me dressed in a 
military uniform adorned with medals, and Adas who was wearing a gray 
businessman’s suit, a Borsalino hat and sported a mustache. When we told him 
why we had come, he invited us into his office. 

“My name is Simon Lewinsky,” he began. “I am the director of the center and 
will gladly give you any and all the information that I have, that may be helpful 
to you. Firstly, could you please give me the names and dates of birth of those 
you are looking for.” 

“I am looking for my wife, Frida Jakubowicz Hofflat and my two daughters, 
Ruta and Hanka and my sister Inka Sztaff nee Hofflat.” Adas proceeded to give 
him their dates of birth. 

Simon wrote the information down on a piece of paper, called one of the girls 
over, gave her the note and told her to check the archives for any information. 

In the meantime, he turned to me and asked, “And who are you looking for, 
captain.” 

“I already know what happened to my family,” I answered. 

One of the girls returned with a piece of paper that she handed to Simon. 

“We only have information about your sister Inka. Unfortunately, there is 



nothing about your wife and daughters. The lack of information leads me to 
believe that the worst has happened to them. However, do not jump to 
conclusions; we have seen miracles happen.” 

“And what information do you have about my sister?” Adas asked. 

“We have found a note on which reads,” Inka Sztaff nee Hofflat, has given 
birth to a girl who remained alive. For further information, please contact Jadzia 
Kowalska at Ulica Zagrawana 34 B.” 

“It is difficult to know if the information is reliable, but it definitely warrants 
further investigation.” 

We left his office in great disappointment. Adas tried not to cry but eventually 
broke down, crying hard as his entire body shook. He grabbed his head in his 
hands and shouted “Why? Why did they deserve to die, my two beautiful 
daughters, my wife, why? Is there no God that protects innocent little girls?” 

Passersby looked at him with complete indifference; not a one batted an eyelid. 
The Poles felt no guilt at all; they just stood by and did nothing. There were 
even those who helped the Germans hunt down Jews out of the hatred that 
existed between Polish Catholics and the Jews. Many believers went to Sunday 
sermons in church and heard the priest accuse the Jews of having murdered 
their messiah and blamed the Jews for all that was happening in Poland. 

I grabbed Adas by his arm and said, “Let’s go and see what happened to your 
sister.” 

We drove to the address given to us at the center. We arrived there and saw 
that the entire facade of the building was gone; only the rear was intact. The 
fallen stones still lay in a big heap moved to one side. On the ground floor, there 
was a wooden door with a piece of cardboard attached to it with the name 
Kowalska written on it. We knocked on the door, which was immediately 
opened by a middle-aged woman plainly dressed with her hair tied in a colorful 
kerchief. 

“Are you Mrs. Jadzia Kowalska?” 

“Who are you gentlemen?” 



“We have come as a result of a note that you left at the Center for Missing 
Relatives.” 

“Please enter. It is a long story.” 

We entered and sat down in the cold and dark apartment. She offered us some 
black tea, which was warming on the kerosene burner and apologized that she 
had no sugar. 

“Your sister Inka worked together with me cleaning offices at the municipality. 
Nobody knew that she was Jewish, nor did anyone suspect it. I, however, 
suspected that she was a Jew, but did not say a word, as it was none of my 
business. She had lived alone since her husband had abandoned her when she 
became pregnant. She would constantly cry. It was during the last month of her 
pregnancy that she was called in by the management and told not to come back 
to work anymore. She began to cry; she had nothing to live on. Suddenly 
somebody blurted out, “Go to the ghetto where they will take care of you.” 
When she heard those words, she fainted and went into labor in the hallway. We 
called for a midwife who, together with Bozena Guzik, a childless woman from 
a nearby village, delivered the baby. While your sister lay unconscious, Bozena 
took the baby home, and told the villagers that she had adopted a baby girl 
whose parents were dead. 

From the municipal building, your sister was taken to Gestapo headquarters 
and from there transferred to the ghetto. She did not try to resist as she decided 
that it was the best for her. At least her baby daughter would be spared and 
taken care of. She knew Bozena and knew that she was in good hands. She 
surely thought that one day she would come back and claim her.” 

Adas and I sat dumbfounded by the story. Jadzia took a piece of paper and 
wrote down Bozena’s address on it. Adas decided he wanted to go there and 
find out what had happened to his niece who was about five years old at the 
time. 

The next morning, Adas took a taxi to the village where Bozena lived, which 
was about fifteen kilometers outside of Warsaw. She lived in a small house with 
a very large yard with a low fence around it, where chickens and geese were 



running around. He observed a little girl playing with a rabbit, feeding him 
carrots. He heard ye lli ng coming from the house, “Christina, come inside, your 
food is ready.” He looked at her and noticed her blue eyes and prominent nose, 
which was an exact replica of his sister’s and his nose. 

He knocked on the gate and Bozena came towards him. 

“Excuse me; can I have a word with you?” 

“What do you want? Do we know each other?” 

“You do not know me but you knew my sister Inka Hofflat very well. This girl 
is my sister’s daughter.” 

Bozena’s face looked very somber and changed color. 

“This is my daughter Kristina whom I gave birth to. Get away from here, Jew, 
before I call several guys to physically remove you. 

“Promise me that you will look after her well and when she gets older please 
tell her that she has an uncle and that her mother was Jewish. I will send you 
money whenever I can so that she does not miss anything.” 

“I do not want your money, dirty Jew boy. What are you talking about?” 

“I understand you; I do not want to take her away. I just want her to know 
who she is and where she comes from.” 

“If you do not leave now, I will scream and you will not leave here alive.” 

Adas did not want to hang around to End out what she would do and left 
immediately. When he arrived in Warsaw, he contacted me immediately. 

“I located my Eve-year-old niece. Her name is Kristina and looks exactly like 
my sister. She is well looked after. I really do not know what I can or should 
do.” 

“Adas, there is nothing for you to do. If I were to take a few armed officers 
and bring her to you, what would you do with her? How would you take care of 
her? It would be a shock for the child. You can always go there to see how she 
is getting on. When she has grown up and understands more, you will then be 
able to talk to her and tell her everything.” 



“I think you are right. It is really best for her to remain where she is. With me, 
she will only suffer. Right now, I do not know what I am going to do with 
myself.” 

“Adas, my opinion is that you should go to Palestine where you will be able to 
start a new life. There is nothing left for you here in Poland; there is nobody left 
from your family. In ten to fifteen years, when Christina has grown up and 
understands more, you can come to meet her and tell her everything. If you stay 
here, you will only see her from afar and eat your heart out and make your life 
miserable because there is nothing you can do.” 

“Tomorrow morning I will go to the Jewish Agency, which will take care of all 
the necessary documentation for me to leave Poland. And what will you do?” 

“I have not yet decided whether to go with my aunt and uncle to Canada or to 
Houston, Texas where I have relatives. For now, I am going to my unit in 
Szczecin where I have a job in the hospital and a house to live in. After that, we 
will see. Do you see how unstable things are at the moment? One never knows 
what the next day will bring.” 

We hugged each other for a long time, knowing that here our paths separate. 
We did not know if we would ever meet again. 
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The Return Home to Poznan 


I returned home with Staszek. Eugenia was waiting impatiently. 

“Davidek, do come with us to Canada. We received our immigration visas and 
are leaving Poland for good. We have no future here anymore. The Poles have 
disappointed me. Nobody from my family is left, only you, my single closest 
relative. Staszek’s brother Juziek is already in Toronto and is very happy there. 
He is married to Jagda, a Polish woman whose family hid him; she emigrated 
with him. She is very good to him even though she is much younger than he is.” 

“I would very much like for you to meet my wife, son and my wife’s family.” 

“Tomorrow, all of you come here and I will prepare something to eat. We will 
be waiting for you. It will be crowded, but we’ll manage,” Staszek said. 

I took the package with the photo album and the oil painting of my 
grandmother Pauline and left the violin for Staszek. He was very happy and 
hugged me. “See you tomorrow,” he said. 

When I got to the home, I found the entire family in total panic. The Polish 
couple who owned the apartment had made some offensive comments to them 
and they wanted to leave the apartment immediately. 

“What happened? What did they say?” I asked. 

“The woman said to my mother that she hoped that we leave the apartment 
clean and not like you people leave apartments,” my wife answered. 

“Maybe your mother did not understand her well.” 

“She understood very well. What is there not to understand?” 

I knocked on the landlord’s door. 

“Excuse me. Could you please explain to me what you meant by the comment 
that you made with reference to the cleanliness of the apartment?” 



“That is exactly what I said. I requested that you do not to leave the apartment 
dirty.” 

“It’s all what you said?” 

“Yes, that’s all.” 

“And did you not say, ‘Do not leave it dirty, like you people leave apartments?’ 

“No, I did not say that.” 

I left her apartment. I did not want to be confrontational. She understood very 
well that she had better not repeat that statement again. 

“We have nothing in Poland anymore. We have no house, property or money 
and anti-Semitism is on the rise. We are going to Palestine,” Maks said as I 
entered his room. 

“You are free to go wherever you want, Fela and I are staying in Poland,” I 
replied. 

“I have two brothers and a sister in Palestine who have organized themselves 
well. They are enjoying a good life, in a place where everybody is Jewish. We 
have no future in Poland.” 

“If you are going to emigrate, why to Palestine? It is a very hot climate. In 
addition, there are Muslims, Arabs and the British who occupy the country and 
send Jews to camps in Cyprus. What is so good there? Perhaps Canada or 
America is the solution. I have uncles in Texas and uncles in Canada.” 

“We are not seeking any more adventures. We are going to Palestine; that is 
our place and that is where we belong. Over there, nobody is going to tell us 
that we are dirty.” 

There was no point arguing. I had said what I had to say. However, I saw on 
Fela’s face that she did not totally agree with me and that worried me very 
much. 

The next day around noon, we went to visit Eugenia and Staszek who were 
already waiting for us. Eugenia had prepared the table with various dishes and 
arranged seating for everyone. 



“How cute little one Wladek is,” Eugenia said as she took him into her hands. 

She then turned to Fela and asked, “Why is he so dirty? Do you not wash his 
clothes?” 

“I heard from Davidek that you are all going to settle in Palestine. Why are you 
going to an Arab and disease-infested country, where the Jewish underground is 
fighting the British? What you are looking for over there? Have you not suffered 
enough in Russia?” 

Maks became red with anger and said, “We are not wanted anywhere. At least 
we will have our own state in Palestine.” 

I got up and tried to calm the air and said, “Whoever wants to leave can leave, 
and whoever wants to remain can remain. This is not the time to argue.” 

After dinner and after Uncle Staszek had serenaded us with his old violin that 
had just been returned to him, we parted from Eugenia and Staszek. As we were 
leaving, Eugenia said to Fela, “Take better care of the child, he looks thin and 
tired.” 

As we were walking home, Fela told me that my aunt was a witch and that she 
would never agree to move to Canada and live in her company. 




Staszek and Eugenia leaving Poland for Canada in 1947 





The next morning, I went out to the street and found a driver who agreed to 
take us to the train station for a hefty amount of money. I purchased train 
tickets to Poznan, where an apartment was awaiting us, which would finally 
enable us to get on with ordinary life. 

In the wagon, Fela sat with Wladek next to her parents. Andzja sat at next to 
Benek, while I felt like an “outcast.” Imagine, everyone was travelling on my 
expense, living at my expense and I was treated like a dog. I felt no familial 
relation; even my wife turned her back on me. 

Since thirty percent of Poznan’s inhabitants were German, it was spared 
bombing attacks by the Germans and remained in relatively good condition. 
When Germany was defeated, the German residents were forced to leave their 
homes, which were occupied by the Poles. Life in Poznan returned to normal 
rather quickly. It was for this reason that I decided to live in Poznan and leave 
my family there and report to my base in Szczecin. 

The apartment was very comfortable. When we arrived, the Polish landlady 
was very happy to see us and even cooked some food for us. The apartment was 
clean and was furnished, but since there were not enough beds, I had to 
purchase two more beds and mattresses. We left one room to be used as the 
living room and we divided the other two rooms between us. 

After we had settled in, I told Fela that within the next few days I would be 
returning to my base in Szczecin. I could see that she understood the situation 
and accepted it. 

The next morning, Andzja and her mother Pola went to the market to 
purchase some groceries. Benek accompanied them, while Maks and I sat in the 
living room talking while Fela was busy playing ball with Wladek. 

Approximately an hour later, they came home without their shopping cart. 
Andzja and Pola were pale looking like they were in shock, and Benek was 
bleeding from his nose. They laid him on the bed while Pola ran to the kitchen 
and brought a wet towel and placed it on his forehead. 


“What happened?” I asked. 



“We’re not staying here any longer,” Pola began. “When I asked a vendor in 
the market for some potatoes, He said, ‘Go to Palestine where they will sell you 
potatoes. I do not sell to Jews that stink.’ When Benek wanted to respond to 
him, the man punched him in his face.” 

“What about the people around you, did they did not intervene on your 
behalf?” 

“Intervene? Sure they intervened. All around me, I heard comments like, ‘Too 
bad they didn’t burn you too,’ or, We thought we got rid of all the Jews’ or ‘It 
seems they are like ticks; it is impossible to get rid of them.’ Those were the 
comments that I heard from all sides.” 

Maks stared directly at me and said, “Well David, what do you say now?” 

In all honesty, I had nothing to say. I remained silent, thinking what to do in 
light of this new situation. 
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Return to Szczecin 


The next morning, I awoke with a new proposal; we are all going to Szczecin 
together, where I have a big house. As opposed to Poznan, which was a civilian 
city, Szczecin was a city inhabited mostly by military personnel. There was 
nothing there, hardly any food and the stores were nearly empty. The city was 
slowly being re-inhabited by the civilian population. Somehow, I felt we would 
manage. 

Unanimously, we decided to move on to Szczecin. I told the lady in the 
building that we were leaving and that she could have the entire apartment. She 
suddenly turned pale and began to shake, “They will take the apartment from 
me and throw me into the street.” That is your problem, break your own head, I 
thought to myself. I did not pay much attention to her. The next morning, the 
car and driver that I had hired was waiting outside our apartment to take us to 
Szczecin. 

The trip went smoothly. We stopped several times on the way to stretch our 
legs and to take care of personal needs. Towards evening, we were already in 
front of my little house. The key that I had hidden inside the gutter was still 
there exactly as I had left it. 



Me and Wladek, my son in Szczecin 


We settled in the two-story house on 9, Lukasziwica Street. It was a 
comfortable house with a fenced-in garden. The Germans that had previously 
lived there and fled had really taken good care of the house and garden. We 
divided the house in such a way that my family and I lived upstairs while the rest 
lived on the ground floor. 

I received a small military vehicle for use on weekends only. As soon as I 
started my job, we began receiving the injured from the hospitals in Germany. 
Those Poles who had been hospitalized in Berlin or elsewhere in field hospitals, 
and who were in need of surgery or other treatments, were transferred to our 
facility. 

One day, I was called to the hospital’s administration office and formally 
appointed as the Director of the Dentistry and Maxillofacial Department at the 
Ukarglowo no. 6 at Ulica Piotraskargi. 


A week later, I was appointed by the Ministry of Health as the Inspector 
General of Oral Health for the entire province of Pomerania, within which the 
city of Szczecin is found. 

I remained in the regular army with the rank of captain. I was decorated in 
1946 with the Silver Cross of Honor medal, by the Polish defense minister 
Michael Rola Z’imirsky. It was bestowed upon me when my dear friend General 
Larmantowicz was the commander of the hospital, at an impressive ceremony in 
the presence of the entire hospital personnel. 
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Fela's ID as military officer's wife 


Life began to take on a new shape. We had made many new friends with 
whom we played cards, went for walks and did many other activities. The work 
at the hospital gave me a good and steady income as well as favorable working 









conditions. The problem was that there was nothing to buy. I had silver and 
gold, but the shops and warehouses were empty. To get fruits, vegetables or 
chicken, I had to go to the outlying villages and find someone who was willing 
to sell them to me. 

One day, I was summoned to the office of the director of the hospital. He 
explained that the patients needed meat, and since I spoke Russian, he asked me 
to go to purchase four cows. He handed me the necessary documents that 
allowed me to buy the cows. Since the Red Army was transporting hundreds of 
thousands of cows from Germany to Russia via Poland, he was hoping I would 
be able to buy some of them. 

I drove a truck with a number of other soldiers in the direction of Berlin. On 
the way, we saw soldiers leading herds of cows. I stopped one of the soldiers 
and asked if perhaps they had a cow for sale. They told me that they had a cow 
that had broken its leg and that that was the only one they could sell to me. He 
called his men and ordered them to lift the cow, which weighed approximately 
four hundred kilos, onto the truck. When we arrived at the hospital, the cow 
was butchered. Every Monday, I received a kilo of meat; thus, for a while my 
family had fresh meat. 

Fela became pregnant. Benek found a girlfriend and I arranged a job for him in 
the accounting department of the hospital where I worked. Maks did not work, 
while Pola helped Fela with Wladek who was then a little over two years old. 
Fela had to stop working as a dental assistant because of a difficult pregnancy 
and was required to rest most of the time. 

A young Jewish doctor whom we had met vigorously pursued Andzja, but she 
constantly rejected him. She had met two Fithuanian brothers, destitute and 
unskilled refugees, Boris and Misha Gerczikov, and fell in love with one of 
them. The older was an artist, painter and sculptor, and the younger one, with 
whom she fell in love, could hardly speak a word of Polish. All this did not 
bother Andzja and she decided he was the man of her life. Pola cried and tried 
to persuade her to go out with a Jewish doctor, but she would not listen; she just 
wanted the Fithuanian. 



Maks submitted a visa application for Palestine. Although the State of Israel 
had not yet been declared, it was just a matter of time. The British were 
suffering from terrorist attacks perpetrated by extremist Jewish terror 
organizations, while the Haganah was trying to reach an agreement through 
diplomatic channels. 

On the thirteenth of September 1947, my second son was born. We named 
him Jerzy, after my cousin, the youngest son of Moshe and Cesia Wolowelski. I 
wanted to name him Izio, after my brother, but my wife did not like that name, 
so we decided on Jerzy. 

My son was born in the hospital where I worked, and my good friend Dr. Fima 
Goldenberg, a career army officer who, like me, had come from Russia to 
Poland but with General Anders, delivered the baby. 

Visas for Palestine were issued for Maks, Pola, Fela and the two children and 
Andzja. At the last minute, Benek decided that he was not going. He had fallen 
in love with a Jewish girl, the only child of our neighbor, and said that, “Until 
she goes, I’m not going.” 

At the end of October 1948, Maks was taken ill with an inflammation of the 
appendix. Pola insisted that he was suffering from an upset stomach. His fever 
rose and he became delirious and began to hallucinate. His abdomen became 
hard and his appendix was about to rupture. He was rushed to the hospital 
where he underwent emergency surgery. Unfortunately, his appendix ruptured 
during surgery and pus spread throughout his abdominal cavity. Penicillin and 
other medications were of no avail, and three days later, he died. 

The family was devastated. Pola cried day and night, and blamed herself for his 
death. When several doctors had told her to transfer him immediately to the 
hospital, she was adamant that it was only an upset stomach that would pass. 
That was her character and no one could oppose her. 

The funeral took place the next day, the eighth of November. Maks was buried 
in the Jewish section of the new cemetery in Szczecin, which was shared by both 
Jews and Christians. 

On May 5, 1948, Ben-Gurion declared the establishment of the State of Israel, 



the home of the Jewish people. That same day, all the Arab countries declared 
war on the newly founded state, and many bloody battles ensued. Although the 
fledgling army hardly had any weapons, it did have an abundance of motivation. 

On New Year’s Day 1948, approximately six months after the establishment of 
Israel, and a month and a half after the death of Maks, Pola decided to fulfill the 
will of her dead husband Maks and go to Israel. Pola, Andzja, my wife and two 
children, set off for the young State of Israel, of course, at my expense. 

The train crossed the borders of Poland on its way to Paris, where the Jewish 
Agency was supposed to issue new entry visas into Israel. Before they left, I 
gave them plenty of money, nearly all the money I had, to enable them to travel 
safely and comfortably. 

They were held up in Paris for nearly four months. Boris, who had been 
pursuing Andzja, followed her. He and his brother Misha accompanied the 
family and enjoyed the same good conditions, because Pola paid all their 
expenses from my money. While in Paris, Andzja and Boris got married. 

Benek stayed in Szczecin but we did not meet that often, because he was very 
busy with his future wife and her parents. 

On April 8, 1949, the immigrant ship that sailed from Marseille with Pola, Fela 
and our two sons, Andzja and her husband Boris aboard, entered the port in 
Haifa. 

I remained living in the big house. Benek and his fiancee lived on the ground 
floor, while her parents lived a few blocks away. I worked all day at the hospital, 
taking only a short break for lunch and rest. The hospital had provided me with 
a small room where I could take an afternoon nap. After my nap, I treated 
patients until late at night. 

We received our news about Israel mainly from newspapers and the radio. We 
heard that the fighting had ended and that the Israeli armed forces had been 

victorious over the Arab armies. We also heard about the murderous attacks by 
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the fedayeen on the Jewish settlers. 

I received a letter from Fela, in which she described her arrival in Israel. 


My dear David, 

We arrived after a grueling and difficult trip. Wladek was especially hard for me, as he 
is already a hit older and mischievous. Boris, who Andgja married in Baris, loves 
children and has lots of patience. He was a great help, especially with the little one, whom 
he held in his arms most of the trip. My mother also helped, hut she is heartbroken over 
my father’s death. I sometimes think that perhaps I made a mistake coming here. 

Life here is so much different from what I was used to. I remember the life in 
Uzbekistan, but at least there are no Muslims here; everybody is Jewish. Can you 
believe, there are Jews here from Yemen and Morocco that look and dress just like the 
Arabs. 

The language is totally strange to me; I will never be able to learn it. It is difficult for 
me to communicate with the people here, since very few speak Polish or Russian, and they 
tell me, “Speak Hebrew. ” How should I speak Hebrew? 

They have placed us in a tent camp, in a place called Pardes Hanna. It is full of orange 
trees and that is what we live from, eating oranges. The nights are cold and there is a 
lack of blankets and heating is non-existent. Next week, I plan on visiting my uncle 
David Blumenkranc, my father’s brother, who lives in some distant village. 

I hope you will be able to come soon. We all miss you. I hope Benek will soon also 
come. If you are able, could you please send some money? Let us hope that time will pass 
quickly until your arrival. 

Yours with love, 

Fela 


When I received the letter, I realized that she regretted having left me alone 
and followed her family. I had no regrets that I stayed behind in Poland. At least 
life there was stable and I did not miss anything, except my family. 

I also received a letter from Adas in Jerusalem. 


My dear brother Davidek, 

I came to Israel with the help of the Jewish Agency in Warsaw. I obtained my visa 
rather quickly; probably the Poles wanted to get rid of me quickly. Ha ha ha. 



When I arrived in Jerusalem, I immediately found work in the dairy cooperative 
({ Tenuva”. Want to hear something funny? All the people here speak Polish. I began 
attending u .ulpan ” (Institute to learn how to speak Hebrew). There are people here from 
all over the world; a real Tower of Babel, as no one here can communicate with anyone 
else. 

My living quarters consist of a small one-room apartment. Most importantly, here in 
Jerusalem, I met a woman twenty years my junior, single, who came here with her sister 
from Poland. They survived the concentration camps, but their whole family was 
annihilated. She has moved in with me, and we plan to get married shortly and have 
children. 

Davidek, take care of yourself brother and I want to see you here in Israel, as there is 
no other place for us. 

Adas 

From the tone of the letter, I could see that he was very happy with all that had 
happened to him. 

The third letter I received was from a Stanley Szajkowski, better known to me 
as my uncle Stanislaw or Staszek. 


Dear Davidek, 

We arrived in Toronto after sailing for nearly two weeks at sea. Toronto is beautiful, 
reminiscent of European cities. Upon our arrival, we met my brother Juyiek. He lives in 
a small house and owns a car. He and his wife work for a large laundromat where they 
both iron clothes. Between the two of them, they earn enough money to support themselves. 

Genia and I have not yet decided what we will do. For Genia, it will be a more difficult 
decision, for as you know, she has difficulty seeing. The first thing I must do now is to 
learn English, for I do not understand one word. The English language has a nice ring 
to it, so I feel I will be able to master it well, as soon as I find a good English teaching 
course. 

We have not told anyone that we are Jewish. Everybody thinks we are Catholic; I 
would like it to remain that way. I do not want to receive any mail from Israel, and 
should you decide to move there, which I do not recommend due to the situation there, 



please do not send me any letters directly from there. Try to send them via a friend who 
lives in Poland. 

Genia and I really miss you. Our hope is that one day we will meet again and be 
together. You are the only remaining member of the family and I remember you as a 
child. Genia is getting ready to write a letter to Manuel Friedberg in Buenos Aires and 
to Aunt Frieda in Texas. 


Stay in touch andfeelgood. 
Yours, 

Stasgek and Genia 
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Marysia 

Marysia Skrabowska worked as an assistant in my clinic. She was very pleasant, 
approximately thirty years old, single, tall, blonde and a bit plump. I did not pay 
much attention to her and was unaware of her interest in me. 

One of the dentists who worked for me invited me one day for a drink. We 
went to the dining room of the hospital and had a drink of vodka at the bar. 
Had it not been the end of the workday, I would never have allowed myself to 
drink. Since it was already seven in the evening and the bar was readying to 
close, I acquiesced, lit a cigarette and we sat down to chat. He did not know my 
personal situation and thought I was a bachelor. 

“Why do not you not invite Marysia for a drink or to go dancing?” he suddenly 
asked. 

“Why should I invite her?” 

“Can’t you see that she is in love with you?” 

“You must be kidding, right?” 

“The entire department knows, and you’re the last to know?” he replied 
jokingly. 

“I do not know, nor do I want to know. I am married and have two children.” 

“Sorry, I did not know. I always see you coming to parties and events by 
yourself. How should I know?” 

“It is not necessary to apologize. How were you to know? Let us have one 
more drink and then go home.” 




Me, second from the left and Marysia is first from the right 


The next day, I began noticing Marysia more and more. I saw that she set her 
sights on me, smiled whenever I looked at her and was always cackling when I 
was around. The connection was established. One day, I suggested she go out 
with me and she immediately accepted the invitation. 

That weekend, I invited her to spend the day with me at the harbor of the 
Oder River, which ran through the town. The entire area was surrounded by 
three beautiful forests with many walking paths. 

We arrived at the harbor and saw dozens of Poles with fishing rods sitting on 
the docks and pulling in eels from the sea. The eels were of abnormally huge 
size, not the natural size for a snakefish, which normally is a foot long. These 
eels were a freaky, frightful three feet long and looked like sharks. 

I went to one of the fishermen to inquire about the eels. 

“Excuse me, are those eels?” I asked. 



“Yes,” he laughed, “Eels, what else do you think they are?” 

“They’re huge; I never saw such large eels in my life.” 

“Of course, they have grown to such proportions, because they have plenty to 
eat.” 

“Is there food for them near the harbor? What do they eat?” 

“Germans. They eat Germans.” 

“What do you mean they eat Germans? You must be kidding.” 

“In this harbor, there are several sunken German destroyers and submarines 
filled with hundreds of drowned German soldiers. The eels eat them and, thus, 
grow to such gigantic proportions.” 

We left the area thinking how they could eat a fish that fed on humans even if 
they were Germans. It is a type of cannibalism; I would not like to taste such a 
fish. I vowed never to eat eel again in my life. 

I decided not to reveal my relationship with Marysia to anyone. I had told her 
that I was married with two children, and was surprised to find out that she was 
aware of it. 

The wedding of Benek and Tuszia took place in the home of a military 
chaplain whom I knew well. The wedding party consisted of me, Tushia’s 
parents, along with a dozen Jewish doctors and officers who we invited. After 
the ceremony, we went out to celebrate in a new restaurant that had opened just 
a few days earlier. There was plenty of food, drinks and dancing. Benek got 
drunk and had to be dragged home. He vomited in the car the entire way home. 

Many cities throughout Poland began witnessing demonstrations and violence 
against the Jews. Rumor had it that in the town of Wroclaw two Jews were 
beaten to death in the street and that in Poznan all the Jews had been expelled. 
The Jewish community in Poznan had ceased to exist and anyone who came to 
live there and was identified as a Jew had to leave the city under the threat of 
death. It was no longer safe for a Jew to live in Poland. The harassing of Jews 
had not penetrated into Szczecin, because the city was inhabited by soldiers and 
officers, most of whom were Jews. The Poles in the regular army who lived in 



Szczecin did not harass the Jews and the relationship between them remained 
cordial. 

An unfounded rumor reached us that near the city of Kielce, a group of Poles 
rounded up some Jews, locked them in a barn and set it alight, killing all the 
people inside. The reasoning behind these actions was clear. The Poles were 
afraid that the Jews would come back and demand the return of their property, 
which had been taken from them during the Nazi occupation. Many Poles were 
police informers, who had betrayed Jews to the Germans in return for a bottle 
of vodka or a sausage, and then took their property. We all thought that after 
the war, the situation would change and the relationship would improve. 
However, just the contrary occurred. The relationship worsened, because it is 
difficult to give up something that is “yours” even though it was obtained 
illegally. 

Benek planned his trip to Israel together with his new wife Tushia and applied 
for entry visas to Israel. Immediately upon applying for his visa, he was 
summoned to the offices of the hospital and was asked to submit his 
resignation. 

I was totally confused. All my Polish pride was fading and I slowly began to 
think differently. I did not become a Zionist overnight but, subconsciously, I 
began to think that perhaps it was time for me to go. I had a wife and two 
children waiting for me in Israel and I was in Poland in a country that was 
expelling me from within and did not want me. I had a Polish lover who at any 
moment could whisper into my ear, “you lousy Jew,” and that would be the end 
of our relationship. I had no confidence or trust in anyone, and certainly not the 
Poles, most of whom had helped the Nazis to destroy my family and millions of 
my people. 

One morning, as I was walking down the corridor of the hospital on my way to 
the bathroom, I heard two Polish women who were cleaning a room talking 
loudly to each other. Since they did not notice me, I stopped just outside the 
door and listened to their conversation. 

“Did you notice the terrible stench emanating from the Russian that was 



released today?” 

“Yes. He smelled worse than the Jews.” 

“He did not even get up to go to the toilet. He just did it in his bed.” 

“Are you sure he was not circumcised? Did you notice anything when you 
changed him?” 

“Well, not all the Jews are circumcised.” 

“Where did you get this piece of information from? Have you ever had 
intercourse with a Jew?” 

“My father would have killed me on the spot with his bare hands had that 
occurred.” 

I entered the room suddenly and both turned white, as they recognized me and 
knew that I was Jewish. 

The one who had answered the questions burst into tears, fell to her knees and 
began to kiss my military boots. 

“Forgive me, doctor. How foolish of me to say what I did. I got carried away 
talking, but personally, I do not believe it. It’s all a figure of speech. It really 
pains me what they did to your people. My mother helped many Jews by 
bringing food to them in their hiding places. I swear by the life of my parents 
and brother that what I say is true. It was so silly of me. Please forgive me and 
do not tell the management, lest they fire me. I am the sole breadwinner in my 
family and if I get fired, we will die from hunger.” 

I moved away from her so that she would not touch me. I looked at the 
second cleaning lady, who did not even frown. She looked me straight in the eye 
and said, “You Jew swine, what can you do to me?” 

I despised them both. I turned and left the room without saying a word. I did 
not complain to the management, as there was no point. Why all this hatred? 
Where did it all come from?” 

I received the following letter from my mother-in-law Pola. 



Dear David, 


I hope all is well and you are in good health. I wanted to let you know that the 
situation here is not very good. Vela is ill with a severe case of dysentery and has been 
hospitalised for the past month. 

The children are in my care and the care of Andgja and Boris. He also makes sure 
that there is food in the house. He works every day from morning till night picking 
oranges. I hope you decide to come here with Benek, who wrote us that he will be coming 
shortly. Should there be any delays in your coming, 

I would be very grateful to you if you could send some money with Benek, because the 
situation is rather dire and we have no other source of income. I feel bad that I do not 
pend more time at Fela’s bedside, but although the hopital is not that far away, it 
nevertheless takes me two hours to get there. That coupled with the intense heat and my 
difficulty breathing make it nearly impossible for me to get to the hopital every day. 

The people here are not well mannered and the SLomanian family that live next door 
behave like animals. Their son threw a stone at Wladek’s head plitting it open. 
Huckily, it was only a superficial wound. When Boris went next door to complain, they 
wanted to beat him as well. 

I am sorry that I am the conveyer of not such good news, but please consider everything 
before you decide what you want to do. 


Teel good, 
Tola 


I read the letter that was written in such a cold, callous and estranged tone over 
and over again. What had I done to her that she displays such animosity towards 
me? Suddenly, Boris became her big hero. Where is her common sense, if she 
has any at all? 
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Homecoming 


I did not invite Marysia to live with me. Although Benek once saw me with her, 
he never mentioned it nor did he ask any questions and I never made an effort 
to explain myself. When we met one day, I asked him when he intended to go to 
Israel and told me that he planned to leave within the next few weeks. I told him 
that I was thinking of joining him, but had not yet decided. He seemed happy 
that I was considering going, and thought it was the right decision. I then asked 
him if he needed some money since he was not working. He thanked me for my 
gesture, but declined the offer. 

I always thought he was the most decent and rational person in the family. He 
was not lazy and had a head on his shoulders. Although he suffered from 
asthma, he always worked and made sure to arrive on time. He was an 
honorable and decent person, but he became indecisive and spineless when 
around his mother. She always had to be the “Supreme Commander.” 

I requested a meeting with the hospital director. The meeting was set for two 
days’ time. 

“I am hereby submitting my official resignation.” 

“David, why are you so formal? After all, we are friends.” 

“My resignation is official, but I am pleased with your positive attitude.” 

“David, I always knew that the moment would come. The atmosphere here in 
Poland is such that if I were a Jew I would not stay here another minute. 
Obviously, our conversation is not for publication, and is off the record.” 

“I know that not all Poles think the same. All my life, since the day I was born, 
I was raised to be a Polish patriot, to be a proud Pole and religion was not 
important to us. My father was not a Jew in the religious sense; he was first and 
foremost a Pole and secondly a Jew. Then, reality set in and turned everything 
around. It showed us all that we had thought was true was really not. The Polish 



people have really disappointed us immensely. At least the barbaric Germans, 
who declared war against the entire world, against all of humanity, not only 
murdered Jews, but also murdered Poles, priests, gypsies, the mentally retarded 
and homosexuals. But the Poles, our neighbors and our friends, whom we 
thought were more humane, betrayed us and handed us over to the Germans, 
thereby helping them in their murderous intentions and becoming accomplices 
to their heinous acts. The worst occurred just after the war was over. My 
brother fell in the great revolt, fighting as a Pole to the last moment and died as 
a Pole not as a Jew. Many of those unfortunate individuals, who had witnessed 
their families sent to the gas chambers like sheep to the slaughter and survived 
the inferno, were murdered by the hands of Poles who feared that they would 
have to return the properties that they had stolen from the Jews. My mind just 
cannot absorb it. I cannot fathom the rising anti-Semitism. I renounce being a 
Pole and embrace Judaism. I will be travelling to my true homeland and to my 
wife and two children who are waiting for me.” 

The hospital director sat in his chair totally humiliated and did not say a word 
the entire time that I was speaking. 

“I understand you and feel your pain. May God be with you wherever you go. 
In my eyes, you are a true Polish patriot.” 

He got up from his chair, walked over to me and hugged me tightly. That was 
the first time there were tears in my eyes. 

In January 1950, the ship carrying me, along with hundreds of other 
immigrants, entered the port of Haifa. There was a heavy snowfall and the 
Carmel was covered in white. I had arrived home. 







In Conclusion 


Upon his arrival in Israel, Dr.Med.Dent David Nachimzon was drafted by the 
IDF as a Lieutenant Colonel and as the head of dentistry until 1960. He was one 
of the founders of the Institute of Stomatology at Tel Hashomer hospital. His 
patients included Moshe and Ruth Dayan, Chaim Bar-Lev, Rabbi Shlomo 
Goren, Chief Rabbi of the IDF, and his wife, Dr. Pade, director of Tel 
Hashomer hospital, Dr. Hirsch director of Hadassah hospital and many other 
prominent people. He volunteered for the Israeli police in the forensic 
department and also participated in identifying victims of the downed El A1 
aircraft over Bulgaria in July 1955. 

In 1960, when he retired from the army, he went to Germany for two years 
and completed his doctorate. He established a private dental clinic where he 
worked for forty years. 

When she received her visa to Israel, he once again met with Nechama Lifshitz 
and her parents and they became close friends. He never again visited Poland, 
although he did not ever abandon its culture. Until his death, he liked to read 
Polish literature and watch Polish television via satellite. In 2000, at the age of 
eighty-eight, he met on Mount Olives in Jerusalem with Polish President 
Kwasniewski, who had come to Israel to commemorate the memory of those 
who had fallen in WWII in their fight against the Nazis. They shook hands and 
had a short conversation. When he died at age ninety-three, he was blessed with 
five grandchildren and a great-grandchild. 

Throughout the years, Adas kept up a one-sided correspondence with his niece 
Christina through her adoptive mother. Christina got married and had two 
daughters. Just before her mother’s death, she explained about her past and 



where she came from. Her husband divorced her and her daughters broke off all 
contact with her. Christina eventually moved to Israel. 

Sometime during the 1980s, by a strange coincidence, David discovered in Tel 
Aviv his cousin Stefania Friedberg, daughter of Ilia Friedberg, his mother’s 
brother, who perished in the Holocaust with his wife Irene and his youngest 
daughter Mila. 

In 2013, the mystery of Emma Friedberg was solved. It turned out that she 
spent the war in Russia where she got married and had one son and two 
grandchildren who live in New York. 

The property of Moshe Wolowelski, estimated in the tens of millions of Euros, 
was nationalized in 1956 by the communist Polish government and all attempts 
to get it back were unsuccessful. 


The End 


Special Thanks 



To my father, for his courage and the example he instilled in me. 

To Moshe Finkel for his excellent translation from Hebrew to English. 
To Tony Gero for his creative comments. 

To my family for the support and encouraging. 



Notes 


Stalin’s secret service 


The street name 


A labor camp 


The Star of David 


Now in Ukraine 


The capital of Latvia 


The Russian alphabet 


Memoirs of the House of David 


History of the Jews in Spain 


Elderly Russian woman 


Association of Polish Patriots 


The Union of Polish Patriots 


Poland has not yet perished as long as we live 


Wretched J 


Bitch 


Collective farms 


Polish from German origin 


Jewish Russian beer 


Jewish council 


[<- 20 ] 

Here, she teased Lili by writing the name of the town the way local peasants pronounce 
it. 


Comrades 


Arab armed groups 



